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OKLAHOMA <ITV 


WHERE THE FOCUS 
IS ON 

FAMILY FUN* 


Come eyeball-to-eyebali with 

A 400 - POUND GORILLA* Watch chimp and 
orangutan families froLk at the Oklahoma City Zoo's 
Great Esc Ape {you're closer than ever before)- This 
world-class facility gives primates an authentic habitat 
with over 3^ acres of tropical forest, plains and streams* 

AND THE FUN DOESN'T STOP THERE* 

Next door is a two-story dinosaur in the Kirkpatrick 
Center's GmnipLex, where kids can attack over 300 
hands-on science exhibits- Horses run at Remington 
Park Racetrack, just across the street* Nearby is the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame's premier collection of 
western art and artifacts, with events to attract Lovers 
of both art and action* And don't miss Frontier City, 
the thrill-filled theme park with a western attitude, 

AU within easy access from major interstate highways* 

OKLAHOMA CITY rated one of the best famiLy 
vacation cities in the U.S. (The kids will want to move 
here.) Call 1-800-225-5652 for your free Visitor's Guide. 



OKLAHOMA CITY CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
1-800-CALL 0 KC 
L TOO 405-297-&9Q6 

189 W, SHERIDAN AVENUE 
www.okccvb.org 


In 1917, Frank Phillips started 
more than an oil company. 
He started a legend. 




adventurous oilman's history 


captures the spirit of the Old 
West, Today Bartlesville's unique 
past lives on in dramatic 
architecture, priceless art collections 


and museums, scenic prairie life, and 


world-renowned events, Make your way 
to Bartlesville, where you can still 
discover the sites and sounds that 
have made us legendary for die past 
100 years. For more information, 
call 1-800-364-8708. 



Frank Phillips Mansion 


Woobroc Museum & Wildlife Present 


Prank IJoyd Wrights Price Tbtcer 


Bartlesville Area Chamber of Commerce - PO Box 2366 ■ 201 SW Keeler ■ Bartlesville OK 74005 ■ 918-336-8708 ’WWW.bartlesvllle.com 





CHAMBER 


Annual Events: T T 

May - Armed Forces Day Parade , * JjClWlUIl 

July - Independence Day Celebration r^»ll [■THJTiTStI 

Ausust - Lawton Ransers Rodeo, Birthday Celebration LjVvy*J- Al I 

September - International Festival -L vyl L Olll 

October - OktoberFest 

Nov. -Dec. - Boulevard of Lights 

December - Wichita Mountains Classic Livestock Show 

Let the spirit move you! Call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce for more information at 1 -800-872-4540 







BYRON BERLIN E S BLUEGRASS 

Guthrie's Byron Berline, 
fiddle champion* tells us a thing or two 
fiddling and puts m a good word for the up* 
co m ing Old ahoraa I n te rna t io n a 1 B1 u egrass Fes - 
lival (Berline, Vince Gill* Ricky Skaggs, and 
dozens of other big- leaguers will perform for 
the October event.) By Barbara Palmer 


AUTUMN WALKING 

IN THE WICHITAS 32 

Writer and photographer Stanley N, Schwartz 
has traversed many a trail — from the Rockies 
to the Ozarks— but nothing pleases him more 
than walking in the Wichttas. 

By Stanley N. Schwartz 


GRANDMA MOSEY 38 

It wasn't until just a few years ago that 
Heaven er’s Ruth Sanford, now 82, put paim- 


brusb to canvas. (That in itself is a feat. But it 
gets better— there's talk that one of Ruth’s 
paintings may one day grace the Gilcrease 
Museum's primitive collection.) 

By Ralph Marsh 

PLYING THE GLOVER 46 

The Glover River, the only undammed river in 
the state, runs wild and free through southeast- 
ern Oklahoma. An Oklahoma crew, including 
photographer David Fitzgerald and TV 9 an- 
chor Jenifer Reynolds, takes OKT readers along 
fo r the ri d e . By M iclmel Va ugh t 


DEPARTMENTS 


ONE ON ONE 8 

LETTERS 10 

MARKET PLACE Red Dirt Soap 1 2 

ACROSS THE RANGE 14 

GOOD EATS fur from Traditional 54 

CALENDAR 61 


Cover: Byron Berline; photograph by David 
Crenshaw. This page: fall maples, Witchita 
Mountains; photograph by Stanley N. Schwartz , 




315 N- Maple 
(405) 282-7211 
1 -888-345- BYRD 
Two cozy nests in this 
1905 Dutch Victorian 
home. Private baths, 
full gourmet break East; 
on-sim massages. 
Rates: $50-590. 


Lauren Danielle hu3 w. Cleveland 
(405) 282-4230 

Enjoy an unforgettable 
experience - history, 
romance and gracious 
service await you in 
this Victorian mansion. 
Private baths, hot tubs, 
and many extras. 


Railroad House jig w, vitas 

(405) 282-1827 
A restored 1904 
two-story in historic 
downtown Guthrie. 
Three rooms and cottage 
with Jacuzzi, full break- 
last- Groups welcome. 
Rmest S79-SU9, 




Rosewood Manor 40 1 E , Cleveland 

(405) 282-8431 
The first stone and 
brick house built tn 
Oklahoma Territory. 
Completed in 1895, 
it is listed on the 
National Register of 
Historic Places. 


Sandstone Cottage 



1804 S. Division 
(405) 260-2887 

Conveniently located 
near historic downtown 
Guthrie, the private 
upstairs suite in 1940s 
decor sleeps four. 

Lots of '“little extras,* 
Rates: $95-$I25. 


Savannah Rose 



123 S. Capitol 
(405) 282-7497 
This 1904 Colonial 
Revival Christian 
home with Victorian 
flair offers three guest 
rooms, ‘'Savannah 
Rose at the Swan* 
will open this fall. 



Seely House 


701 £, Mansur 
(405) 282-8889 
Iinjoy our 1 893 
Classical Revival home 
or our Honeymoon 
Cottage with fireplace 
and Jacuzzi. Queen-size 
beds, private baths. 

Rates: $75-$ 125, 



Stone Lion Inn ioig w, Warner 

(405) 282-00 12 
Carriage rides, antique 
tubs, midnight snacks, 
murder mysteries, hot 
tubs, theatre tickets, 
breakfast in room, 
special dinners... 
we do it nil - 



Victorian Garden 324 s. Broad 
(405) 2824)21 1 

Enjoy a secluded getaway 
near the heart of histone 
Guthrie, Private baths, 
full gourmet break I as l, 
honeymoon suite with 

jacuzzt and lireplace. 

Rates: S79- Si 19. 



Victorian Rose 4 is e, Cleveland 

282-3928 


The Bed & Breakfast Association of Guthrie, Oklahoma 

All rooms smoke-free * Packages and gift certificates available 
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THE PREMIER INTERNATIONAL 
BLUEGRASS EVENT 






INTERNATIONAL 


October 9-11, 1997 


Guthrie, Okla. 


Join us for a blend of unique music that transcends 
cultural and geographic boundaries. 


With special performances by: 


VINCE RICKY BYRON 
GILL SKAGGS BERLINE 


Featuring: 

Country Gazette, 

The Dillards, California, 
The L.A. Fiddle Band, 

Dan Crary, Blue Highway, 
Claire Lynch & the Front 
Porch String Band, Jim & Jesse, 
The Whites, and many others 

Nations represented: 

Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, the United States 


LIMITED TICKETS AVAILABLE! ADVANCE TICKETS AVAILABLE UNTIL AUG. 31 
ONE DAY PASSES: Thurs., Oct. 9 - $22 advance, $25 GENERAL 
Fri., Oct. 10 - $25 advance, $28 general • Sat., Oct. 11 - $28 advance, $30 general 
THREE DAY PASS: $60 advance, $70 general 
50-acre campground open Oct. 2: 350 RV sites with electrical hook-ups 
and plenty of space for tent campers - first come, first served! 

For more accomodations and ticket information, call (405) 282-4446 or go to our website: 

www.otrd.state.ok.us/bluegrass 

Presented by: Voi&Stream 96.1 KXY wot.9 JWisrot 

Major sponsors include: The Daily Oklahoman, OG&E, Budweiser, Pepsi-Cola Company, KWTV Channel 9, 
Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department, KOKH TV, Laidlaw Waste Systems, Inc., 
Oklahoma Arts Council, Oklahoma Natural Gas, Oklahoma Gazette, Mid-America Arts Alliance 

With cooperation from the City of Guthrie and the Guthrie Convention and Visitors Bureau 





Additional copies of the Oil issue may 
be ordered directly from Oklahoma Today* 
A bulk discount is available for orders of 1 0 
or more. 


Qty J-y,. S.\95 

10-24 S3.25 

25 -F * ,***.*„*.*, 52.50 


Please include 5 .50 per copy on orders 
of 7 copies or less, for more than 7 copies, 
use the shippingdiart on the enclosed form. 

Call us at I -800*777-1793 with credit 
card orders or use the enclosed order form. 

OKLAHOMA 

TODAT 
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Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


w =t 


MW 13th I I 


Slate 

Capitol 




Downtown 


Bricktown \ 1-40 


Health 
Sciences 
, Center 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73 103 
405-232*0303 
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A Cultural Coup 

I n terms of popular culture, Oklahoma and Oklahomans can hold their own 
with any other state* Witness the fabulous success of Garth Brooks’ televised 
concert in Central Park in August 

A few weeks earlier* just hours before he captivated the audience on opening 
night at the Myriad in Oklahoma City, l had the pleasure of meeting Garth to 
present him with a very belated Oklahoman of the Year medal (in our own de- 
fense, the medals were created just last year, and this was the first opportunity to 
present Garth’s), Those of you who have been loyal readers for more than a few 
years will remember that Garth was our first Oklahoman of the Year back in 1992, 
Garth is arguably the world’s number one entertainer, but we Oklahomans tend 
to be a little less sure of our standing 
in the more traditional — and let’s be 
honest — less popular performing arts. 

It takes something really big to make 
us sit up and take notice. And folks, 
something big is about to happen — 
the Kirov Ballet is coming to town* 

The Oklahoma City Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Ballet Oklahoma have 
joined forces to provide Oklahoma 
City with the singular honor of being 
the premiere venue of the 1997-98 
American tour* New York, Los Ange- 
les, and the rest of the country will 
have to stand in line behind Oklaho- 
mans to see the Russian ballet perfor- 
mance. Ballet Oklahoma’s Artistic Di- 
rector Bryan Pitts calls the Kirov the 
“elite of the elite of Russian ballet*” 

Stars such as Baryshnikov, Nureyev, 
and the great Galina Ulanova all hail 
from the Kirov Ballet* 

In a way, the opening of the Kirov 
tour in Oklahoma City makes perfect 
sense* After all, Oklahoma’s connection to ballet is strong. Five of the greatest 
American ballerinas of all time (Maria Tallchief, Rosella Hightower, Marjorie 
Tallchief, Yvonne Chateau, and Moscelyne Larkin Jasinski, co- founder of the Tulsa 
Ballet) are Oklahomans. (The five Indian ballerinas can be seen in Mike Larsen’s 
mural in the state capitoL) 

The Kirov Ballet has long been considered the greatest classical company in the 
world, and they can be seen in Oklahoma on one night only — October 2, 1997, at 
the Civic Center Music Hall in Oklahoma City. Ballet Oklahoma season subscrib- 
ers will have the first opportunity to reserve seats, and all remaining seats will be 
available to the public* Ticket prices range from $22 to $500. The $500 tickets 
include a black-tie dinner before and a champagne reception following the per- 
formance. Stop by the Civic Center box office or call the Performing Arts Source 
at (405) 848-8637 to reserve your seats, — Joan Henderson 



Kirov dancers. 
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Would You Prefer A Health Plan 
Provider With A Few 
Branch Offices In Oklahoma? 



When you are with a provider-based healthcare company like CommunityCare, there is comfort 
in knowing your provider’s only interest is your health. And your care is provided by people 
who know Oklahoma. And most importantly, they know healthcare. 

CommunityCare 

All Our Roofs Are Right Here 
Mercy • St. Anthony • Saint Francis • St. John 

! - 800 - 278-7563 





Corn Mother — Keeper of the Harvest by 
Fernando Padilla t fr. 


OUR APOLOGIES 

1 was pleased to see the article w Journey 
into Red Earth" in the May- June issue of 
Oklahoma Today , I was equally pleased to 
see a picture of the i 995 Red Earth Best of 
Category winner on page 18; however, I 
noticed that no credit accompanied that 


photograph. 

As business manager for Padilla of San 
Felipe, the sole proprietorship owned by 
artist Fernando Padilla, Jr. T l am always 
pleased to see his works exhibited in pub- 
lications. However, I would also like to see 
Fernando get the recognition he deserves 
for his outstanding talent. The work, en- 
titled Corn Mother — Keeper of the Harvest , 
was a mixed media piece that won the Best 
o f Ca tego ry painting a wa rd a t Red Earth 
in 1995. 

Fernando is a San Felipe Pueblo from 
New Mexico but has lived in Oklahoma 
for the last 18 years and is very proud to 
be considered an Oklahoma artist, 
Fernando’s work has been exhibited all 
over the United States as well as interna- 
tionally in France, Germany, England, 
and Holland. His mural, Anasazi Splen- 
dor^ was selected to hang in the Denver 
International Airport. I am sure you can 
understand any desire to see him receive 
c red it for his wo n d e r fu 1 wo rks o f a rt . 

Stefan i A. Boyle 

Oklahoma City 


COLORADO BEWARE 

As new residents of Oklahoma, we 
were very surprised by its beauty. Our 
previous picture of the state was of a flat, 
dry, and dusty land. We had no idea of 
the overall variety of wonderful country. 
We thought Colorado was the only place 
to live. 

Perhaps the greatest assets of Okla- 
homa are your magazine and the people 
themselves. It’s such a pleasure to be 
around people that are genuinely 
friendly, helpful, and down-to-earth. 

We live in the Tenkiller Lake area of 
Green Country, The hills are a sight to 
behold, especially when the flowering 
trees bring us into the spring season. You 
can probably tell we are newcomers by 
the speed we drive when the redbud and 
dogwood trees are in bloom. What a 
spectacular sight! 

We were concerned, then relieved the 
other day when road crews were picking 
up trash along the highways. Trash seems 
to be the only dark spot in an otherwise 
beautiful state. In talking to native Okla- 



Experience 
Hie Excellence... 
Experience Edmond!! 


Home to many Oklahoma historic firsts, 
Edmond takes pride in nurturing levels 
of excellence in service and entertainment 
to make your visit a treasured memory. 
The Edmond experience is filled 
with luxurious hotels, excellent 
restaurants, world-class sporting 
events and unique cultural enter- 
tainment for all ages. Outstanding 
golf, tennis, soccer and Arcadia 
Lake are just a few of the Edmond 
elements of fun waiting for you. Call 
or write today for more information. 


Edmond Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 

2000 SE 15th, Bldg. 300 

Edmond, OK 73013 * (405) 341-2808 


Experience theV excellence 

KDMOND 
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homans, many don't even notice it. I 
would like to see your magazine address 
this item from time to time and make 
more people aware of the problem. I also 
think that the media in general could as- 
sist in educating the public: “Don’t 
throw things to the wind, keep this a 
great place to live.” 

There are many ways to bring about 
awareness: road signs that indicate fines 
for littering, neighborhood “adopt a 
mile” groups, and radio/TV announce- 
ments. Some states utilize the commu- 
nity service judgments for traffic offend- 
ers as a force to clean up the roadways. 

Whatever we do will only serve to fur- 
ther enhance the already great state of 
Oklahoma. 

We love your Oklahoma Today . 

Phyllis L. Greenfield 
Cookson 

Good news. There's already a new cam- 
paign in the works to cleati up the state 
(plus Governor Keating is spearheading 
efforts to clean up OKC). 


KEEP THOSE KUDOS COMING 

I have been an enthusiastic reader of 
your magazine for many years. With each 
issue, I tell myself I should send a note of 
gratitude for your well-published record 
of my beloved home state. Sadly, my hus- 
band is being relocated to Houston in a 
month, so I will take this opportunity to 
offer seven plus years of thank yous. 

Back in the spring of 1991, your travel 
issue introduced us to bed and breakfasts 
in Oklahoma. The then new concept in- 
trigued my husband and me. That sum- 
mer we spent our first anniversary at the 
beautiful Robin's Nest in Tulsa. Since then 
we have traveled to numerous other 
B&B's in our state. (The Willow Way in 
Forest Park is a favorite.) Thank you for 
including another in-depth article on our 
state’s bed & breakfasts in the recent travel 
issue. 

Another word of thanks for your past 
issue covering the April 19 Murrah bomb- 
ing. You tastefully accounted a tragic 
event. Your integrity is appreciated by all 
who know victims. 


Finally, my inspiration for writing was 
your “Twin Territories” article from the 
(February-March 1997) travel issue. I 
grew up in Bristow enjoying the lush 
greenery of Indian Territory, but my par- 
ents were raised in Oklahoma Territory. 
Visiting my grandparents on the prairies 
in southwest Oklahoma was a wonderful 
contrast to our home. With the beautiful 
pictures of your article, I will be able to 
show my daughter these wonderful places. 
She is only nine months old and unfortu- 
nately will not remember her birthplace in 
this great state. Thank you for producing 
a wonderful tool to teach her of her heri- 
tage and to remind us — even though we'll 
no longer be Okies by address — that our 
wonderful state is alive and well. 

Patti Carver 
Nicoma Park 

Oklahoma Today welcomes views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must be signed. Send them to: Oklahoma 
Today, Attn. Editor , P.O. Box 53384, Okla- 
homa City , OK 73152. 


The Philbrook Museum of Art in Tulsa presents 

The Year of Europe in 1998 
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Hi rec exhibition s showcasing inasfvr pieces front prestigious 
intcrnaliouiil collections. Sublime wiiiereolors b)dM\Y Turner, 

Old Master paintings including works by Reuibnnidt and 
LHireeo, objets d’ar.t front the Trench and Russian royal courts. 

1. 800.324.794 1 

Join Philbrook today! pi I T I DDA ]/ 

Members receive free admission year-round 1 1 L D l\v^/ l\ 

and additional benefits for as little as S40/yr. Your window OH the world 
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epsake Candles 


Route 3, Box 8970 • Bartlesville, OK 74003 
918-336-0351 • Fax 918-336-0157 
FREE factory tours weekdays. 


HARVEST TIME 


Visit Keepsake s Country Store 
where you’ll find a bountiful 
selection of handmade 
candles and unique gifts for 
all seasons and reasons. 


Join Us For Harvest Festival 
Arts, Crafts, Food & Fun 
September 27 & 28. 


September • October 1997 
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An Oklahoma 
soap maker 
creates 
vegetable- 
based suds. 



Red Dirt 

*OAfr COMPANY 


MORNING FRESH 

Among one of the 
best sellers, Beautiful 
Morning is a good 
wake-up call with its 
peppermint scent. 
(Soap maker Connie 
Freebern grows the 
peppermint herself.) 



SWIRLS OF SPICE 

This bar of Marbled 
Spice, a mix of 
cinnamon and cloves, 
lathers up for a great 
shave (and the spices 
have antiseptic and 
antibacterial properties). 


INSECTS NOT INVITED 

Citronella and allspice team 
up for a good repellant. 
(One of the mothers of the 
Red Dirt Rangers spotted a 
bar of Cimarron Valley at a 
craft fair and bought soap 
for everyone in the band. It 
seemed like the thing to 
do — the band has a song 
entitled “Cimarron 
Valley.”) 


O k I a h o m a Today 
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LIKE LEATHER OR FRUIT 

Tangemon, a combination of tangeri ne 
and cinnamon essential oils (hence the 
name), is a spicy favorite among men and 
women. Latigo, so named because its 
maker liked how the word rolled off 
her tongue, has a woody ( like a 
sharpened pencil), leathery smell. 


MEDICINE MAN 

Paprika gives this soap 
its color, but eucalyptus 

and lavender give it a 
fresh, clean scent. $5, or 
you can buy four bars 
and get the fifth free. 


Red Dirt 

SOAP GDiki*AHY 
•nnwit VteifiikriuiiJ ,, JP 


IN A PICKLE 

Scrub down with 
cucumber soap — a cool 
cleanser and astringent, 
(All bars, weighing in at 
about four to five ounces, 
derive their natural colors 
from herbs and spices. ) 


THREESOME 


Passion soap. Think 
love bar or patchouli 
(a throwback scent 
from the 1970s 
popular once again, 
like polyester). The 
eucalyptus bar is a 
real sinus opener, 
and the lavender 
soap is mild enough 
for babies (although 
all Red Dirt soap is 
mild because it’s 
made with coconut 
and olive oils). 



Photography by David G. Fitzgerald & Associates 


Connie Freebern 

When folks stumble upon Red Dirt Soap 
at area craft shows and stores, it's almost as 
certain as red dirt is red that the first 
question will be, “Docs it really have dirt in 
it?" followed by, "Does it get that red dirt 
out?” 

Although there's no dirt in Connie 
Freebern ’s soap and it doesn't remove 
stubborn red dirt stains, it remains a unique 
soap in this neck of the woods. Red Dirt 
soaps are all natural, vegetable- based 
soaps — long popular on both the east and 
west coasts. Instead of suet (animal fat) that 
has been rendered into tallow, veggie -based 
soaps rely on vegetable shortening and oils. 
But unlike commercial soaps that sometimes 
cost as little as a dollar for four bars, 
homemade hand cut soaps fetch a higher 
price. Why pay $5 for a bar of soap? Even 
more to the point, why go vegetarian when it 
comes to your soap suds? 

“It won't strip your skin of its natural oils, 
and it won't clog your pores, 1 " Oklahoma 
City's Freebern said of vegetable- based 
soaps. After researching soaps, herbs, arid 
aromatherapy, she came up with 16 of her 
own soap recipes, and began selling her 
wares last year. 

Like her mother and grandmother before 
her who made soaps, Freebern mixes her lye 
(all soaps contain lye) and olive/coconut oil 
solutions together once they've simulta- 
neously reached the same temperature. 

After finally adding all the ingredients, the 
solution is then poured into a large block 
mold, where it sets after a few days, is later 
cut Into bars, then is left to cure for two to 
four weeks. 

“J think, quite frankly, what attracts 
people to my soap is the name of my 
company and the packaging," she said. And 
while the juxtaposition of the name draws 
customers, it's the soap itself that keeps 
them coming back, ^ N W 

Red Dirt Soap is available at Earth Home in 
OKCs Perm Square Mall and Boston House 
in Guthrie . Or to order , (405) 728-6722. 



September - October 1997 
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The bakery building on the grounds of Sacred Heart Mission. 


H E /R A N G E 


THE MONKS’ VERSAILLES 

THE FIRST FORMAL GARDEN IN OKLAHOMA. 


A t the abandoned Sacred Heart 
Mission near Kanawa, thirteen 
majestic cedars stand in line, 
pointing the way. Oklahoma City land- 
scape architect JoAnne Vervinck and I 
follow the arrow of cedars to a place 
w h e re one h u n d red yea rs ago a 1 i ft- s i z e 
statue of Jesus, his arms outstretched, 
stood on a sandstone pedestal; roses 
flowered over his head, and a lone yucca 
plant bloomed bell -shaped flowers at his 
feet. Today just the empty pedestal, the 


vineless arbor, and the cedars remain — 
the bones, says Vervinck, of the first for- 
mal garden in Oklahoma. 

Back in 1876 monks of the Order of St. 
Benedict came from Europe, cleared a 
square mile of land donated to them by 
the Potawatomi Indians, and established 
Sacred Heart Mission — which eventually 
included a church, an abbey, convents, 
schools, and a farm. 

It was the Benedictines’ fabled formal 
garden that Vervinck was looking tor. 


Vervinck, who has dual degrees in his- 
tory and landscape architecture, was in- 
trigued by the story of this unlikely gar- 
den, tucked away among the blackjacks 
and the bluestem, a few miles from the 
Canadian River. But on her initial visits 
to the site, Which had been neglected for 
at least fifty years, the overgrown vegeta- 
tion seemed just a hodgepodge. But then 
the cedars caught her attention; after all, 
in nature trees do not grow in perfectly 
straight lines. Finding the row of cedars 
was to Vervinck what finding the tusk of 
a woolly mammoth is to a paleontologist: 
a red flag, a signal to dig. 

So in 1 992 she applied for a grant from 
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the National Endowment for the Arts to 
study the landscape at the old mission. 
The grants are hard to get, she explains, 
so she was surprised when she got the 
only one awarded that year — and the 
only one ever a warded for the study of a 
historic garden in Oklahoma* The grant 
is a recognition of the historical impor- 
tance of Sacred Heart Mission, says 
Vervinck, and is also a confirmation of 
her belief that often "the landscape is just 
as important as the buildings’* at a his- 
torical site* 

What does it take to unearth a lost gar- 
den? As it turns out, u nraveling the mys- 
tery of the Sacred Heart Mission garden 


has required the skills of a Sherlock 
Holmes. As we walk in the abbey cem- 
etery among the identical crosses that 
mark each grave, Vervinck explains that 
on the subject of the garden, the monks 
were mysteriously silent* After combing 
archives, searching libraries, reading 
diaries, and even writing monasteries in 
Europe, Vervinck was unable to find a 
landscape plan orpin down the name of 
the designer, though she suspects it was 
Brother Elias Fink. She points to his 
headstone. No clues there — it reads 
simply IS65-1939* 

FINDING THE ROW 
OF CEDARS WAS 
WHAT FINDING THE 
TUSK OF A WOOLLY 
MAMMOTH IS TO A 
PALEONTOLOGIST: 

A RED FLAG, A 
SIGNAL TO DIG, 

Without any landscape plan, Vervinck 
turned to old photographs to help her 
piece together a picture of the garden. 
Unfortunately, the monk who was the 
photographer didn’t favor landscape 
shots — most are of people, buildings, or 
graves. One photo showed the ‘‘bakery 
dripping in wisteria," says Vervinck, but 
others weren’t so plain. Her photo al- 
bum is full of group portraits of the 
brothers in their dark robes — some 
clean-shaven, others with beards down 
their chests — -lined up solemnly for the 
camera. Vervinck scanned the pictures 
for landscape clues — in one, a visiting 
bishop in gleaming white robes sits in 
front of the monks and schoolboys 
while a young tree — maybe a pecan, 
maybe a walnut — hugs the wall behind 
them. 

While slowly piecing together a por- 
trait of the garden , Vervinck became fas- 
cinated by the history of the mission it- 
self Less than ten years before the 
Benedictines came to Indian Territory, 
the Citizen Band Potawatomies had 
themselves come to Indian Territory 
from Kansas. Originally from the Great 
Lakes region, the Potawatomi had first 
encountered French Catholic mission- 
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The cemetery at Sacred Heart Mission. 


aries over one hundred years before. 
Described in 1875 as “industrious and 
thrifty” and “devoted to agriculture and 
stock raising,” the Potawatomies 
wanted the Benedictines to establish a 
school to educate their children in their 
new home. The monks, mostly from 
England and France, obliged. 

Led by Father Isidore Robot, a Bel- 
gian, the monks endured trials: a cold 
that froze the water in the cups as they 
ate dinner, terrific storms that sent their 
horses running and the nearby Cana- 
dian River out of its banks, and the dis- 
comfort of sleeping in wagons or on the 
bare ground. To these they added self- 
imposed hardships. They rose at three 
each morning to a day of work punctu- 
ated at prescribed intervals by prayer 
and bad food — three prunes and rice 
for supper each night for a year, accord- 
ing to chronicler Rev. A. Albert Hoffner 
in his annals for 1877. “Be it known that 
no meat was served, nor was there any 
wine to be had,” he wrote. 

“Tenacious” is the word that has been 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 



used to describe these monks in the wilderness of Indian Territory, and it seems to 
be a characteristic of the order. The Order of St. Benedict was established in 528 
A.D., and during the Middle Ages, Benedictine monasteries were oases of learning, 
culture, and agriculture in Europe. They had a tradition of evangelizing in far-flung 
places — St. Augustine, perhaps the most famous Benedictine, had ventured to Brit- 
ain and converted the Anglo-Saxons in the sixth century. 

To the men inheriting such a tradition, missionary work in Indian Territory must 
have appeared, if not a piece of cake, well, doable. Sacred Heart became the center 
of Catholicism in the Territory; from there missionaries spread out over the state. 
Like the monasteries in medieval 
times. Sacred Heart also became a 
center of education. The schools 
there — St. Benedict’s for boys and 
St. Mary’s for girls, run by the Sis- 
ters of Mercy — educated the elite 
of the Indian tribes, including 
such notable figures as Olympian 
Jim Thorpe as well as local non- Indians such as mystery writer Tony Hillerman. It 
was a big complex — at one time 300 people lived there, says Vervinck. What made 
the place unique, she says, was the “definite European flavor” of life there. 

The European flavor included a vineyard; apparently meals without wine did not 
have to be endured forever. Before long, the monks had lived up to their order’s 
reputation as excellent farmers, raising both crops and cattle. The abbey became a 
favorite stop for travelers on the southern Santa Fe Frail, which went by the mis- 
sion. 

As Vervinck researched, here and there among accounts of confirmations and visits 
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from the bishop she found lyrical accounts of the landscape at Sacred Heart, One 
monk wrote in his diary about the peace in summer when, students gone, he had 
time to watch “fat plums” ripen. 

Inspiring as these accounts were, they weren't very detailed, and Vervinck still 
found herself short of information. She finally got a break — a chance to talk to some- 
body who was there during the heyday of the mission, before the landscape declined. 
One hundred year old Edith O'Bright of Shawnee, a 1912 graduate of St. Mary's 
Academy, agreed to talk with her. But Vervinck' s plan of a profitable chat with 
O’ Bright, with Vervi nek's growing collection of photos serving to jog 0 'Bright's 
memory, fell through when Vervinck learned that her interviewee was now blind. 

This did not deter Vervinck, who has 
proven to be nearly as tenacious as the 
monks. She took a blow-up of a 1937 
aerial photo of the mission and stuffed it 
with newspaper to give it relief. She then 
poured coarse kosher salt on the drives 
and paths, placed a Brazil nut on the ab- 
bey building and a smooth blue marble 
on the convent, and crossed her fingers, 
hoping that the sense of touch would serve to stimulate the old woman's memory. 
It worked — O'Bright remembered French lilacs and roses climbing over the French 
sisters' convent. She remembered too the monks' wine cellar, gleefully recounting 
breaking into it one night when she was a senior. 

In the end it was the landscape itself however, that yielded the most dues. Vervinck 
visited the site monthly to see how it changed. Unfolding before her eyes was “a 
European space," she concluded, “with evidence of format planting, evidence of a 
definite design." Vervinck shows me a photo of a t reclined driveway in Normandy, 
strikingly similar to the driveway lined with cedars and ancient catalpas at Sacred 
Heart. What's more, Vervinck found the landscape had elements in common with 
Louis XI V's famous gardens at the palace at Versailles near Paris. She shows me a 
cloudy photo of a French-stvle garden room with a boxwood hedge and a bed ot 
roses divided into sections by a Benedictine cross of bricks. Sadly, the roses and bricks 
have disappeared, and all that remains are three boxwood bushes lined up like sol- 
diers, survivors of a line long ago shot down. 

“These are props for the imagination," says Vervinck, She's right — after an hour 
spent walking around and hearing Vervinck tell stories about the place, 1 halfway 
expect a couple of monks to appear on the path, light-hearted on the first warm day 
after a tough winter, their cowls turned down, walking through the fountains of white 
spireas and conversing in French to their brother monks, or murmuring prayers in 
Latin, 

“Landscape reveals the culture the same way that architecture does," says Vervinck, 
but after a year of investigation, she still has unanswered questions. Why create a 
landscape like this? Was it homesickness, a longing for the Old World? Was the im- 
pulse, like at Versailles, to show how completely nature can be tamed? Vervinck can 
only speculate, but she reasons that the order and formality of the landscape reflects 
the nature of monastic life. 

The practice of this way of life went north in 1913. The Benedictines established 
St, Gregory's abbey and college in Shawnee, closer to the railroad, St, Mary's Acad- 
emy, run by the Sisters of Mercy, remained at the site until 1 943, when it was moved 
to Oklahoma City. Not all stakes were pulled up — still being used is the newest Sa- 
cred Heart church, built in 1914, which stands on the hill overlooking the old mis- 
sion site. The Benedictines' love of plants shows in the church’s windows, where 
flowers and grapevines twine in stained glass. 

Fire, earthquake, and vandalism have taken their toll at the site. Now what re- 
mains are two of the earliest, humblest buildings dating from the 1880s — a stone 
bakery and two log cabins. The landscape, of course, is even more fragile than bricks 


ALL THAT REMAINS 
ARE THREE BOXWOOD 
BUSHES LINED UP LIKE 
SOLDIERS, SURVIVORS 
OF A LINE LONG AGO 
SHOT DOWN. 
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and mortar — each time Vervinck visits, 
she notices something else — a wisteria 
vine, a bed of horehound — has disap- 
peared* 

The Sacred Heart Mission Historical 
Society was formed in 1987 to reverse 
the mission's decline and eventually to 
restore it. At last count, the society had 
250 members* many of whom had rela- 
tives who went to the mission schools. 
The site used to be “completely over- 
grown,” says Tim Lowry, society presi- 
dent. Now the twenty- two acre site has 
been cleaned up, and the grass is kept 
mowed. 

These days local schoolchildren come 
during the day for tours of the site. “We 
look for every opportunity to show our 
historical site,” he says proudly. 

For her efforts to unveil this unique 
historic landscape, Vervinck received a 
citation of merit at the 1996 Oklahoma 
Preservation conference* Though her 
study is officially finished, Vervinck still 
hopes for the miraculous appearance of 
an album filled with photographs of the 
garden, all carefully dated, of course, 
and labeled, she says with a smile. Nei- 
ther Catholic nor Indian, Vervinck nev- 
ertheless has developed a real attach- 
ment to the mission. “The atmosphere 
alone is worth preserving,” she says* 
“This place has such a sense of inherent 
peace*” —Maura McDermott 



GETTING THERE 

The mission, heated north of Ada, is west 
ofKonawa off S.H. 39. Historical Society 
members offer mission tours to schools and 
other groups. (405) 925-2171, (405) 925-3105. 
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I t's late in the second set of a Saturday night show at Byron's 
Double Stop Music Hall in Guthrie, and a beatific smile 
has settled in — it looks like for good — on Johnny Daves’ 
lined face. The ear-to-ear grin has been building all evening as 
fiddler Byron Berime, three-time national fiddle champion* oft- 
Gram my- nominated artist, and fixture on the list of Interna- 
tional Bluegrass Music Association award winners* has led the 
Byron Berline Band over miles of musical ground: a shimmer- 
ing, mandolin -laced version of the Beatles’ "Here Comes the 
Sun*” the Bill Monroe classic* “Unde Pen,” and an up-tempo 
take on Woody Guthrie’s “Oklahoma Hills.” 

So it hardly seems possible for Daves’ smile to get any big- 
ger* until Berline dedicates a tenderly nostalgic tune* “Sweet 
Memory Waltz,” to Johnny and his wife* Nadine. Johnny some- 
how' manages to look even more pleased, right down to the roots 
of his silver hair. 


BY BARBARA PALMER 


Byron Berline in his Guthrie fiddle shop , 
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Four folding chairs away, 23 -year-old Michael McCarthy, sporting a silver stud in 
his lower lip, red-blond cropped hair, and a goatee, is likewise enthralled, )ust out of 
college with a degree in computer animation, McCarthy is back in Oklahoma for the 
summer, recording with a local rap group, Poor White Trash, Throughout the show, 
McCarthy is rapt, breaking into spontaneous bursts of applause after particularly in- 
spired breaks on the banjo or the violin. As the show closes with “Orange Blossom 
Special" played as fast as a runaway train, McCarthy is among the first in the audi- 
ence on his feet to give Berline and the band a standing ovation. 

“You can't beat those boys,” says Johnny Daves after the show. “You can just be so 
good at something — and these guys are that good." 

“A lot of music today is taking a turn toward the dark and depressing,” says 
McCarthy, who came to the music hall with a friend who became a Berline fan while 
escorting his grandmother to a show. “This music celebrates life and makes every- 
body happy. It's beautiful." 

It would be hard to imagine another musician who could bring together Daves, a 
Branson regular who once danced to Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys in smoky Okla- 
homa City ballrooms, and McCarthy, who came of age in an era of leather pants and 
arena rock shows. 

But as the only musician in the world to have played with both bluegrass origina- 
tor Bill Monroe and the Rolling Stones, Byron Berline is long accustomed to holding 
the center. 



Vince Gill 



A fter three decades — spent mostly in southern California — 53-year-old Berline 
is still easily recognizable as the fair-haired athlete in a framed picture that hangs 
over his desk, taken during his days as a University of Oklahoma track star. Born and 
raised on a Grant County farm, Berline returned to Oklahoma in 1995 and settled 
into a red brick Victorian building in Guthrie’s historic district. Downstairs is the 
Double Stop Fiddle Shop, a comfortable storefront furnished with a circle of well- 
worn chairs and filled with fiddles, banjos, and mandolins. Visitors climb a flight of 
narrow wooden stairs to the second -story music hall, once a meeting room and stage 
for Masonic Lodge Number 35. Berliners office, painted country blue with a plank 
pine floor warmed by a pastel braided rug, is next door to the music hall. Banjo player 
John Hickman, who is considered one of the best in the business and has played with 

Opposite page, Berline (left) and banjo player John Hickman met in a Santa M o nica fiddle shop 
in the early 1 970s and have played together ever since , 


n A bluegrass festival is like a prizefight,” 
asserts Byron Berline, “People come to see 
talent, ” There will be plenty of heavyweights 
on hand at the Oklahoma International 
Bluegrass Festival, scheduled October 9-11 in 
Guthrie, beginning with Berline himself, his 
former band mate Vince Gill * and Ricky 
Skaggs, Dozens of other performers are 
scheduled to play, from Jim and Jesse, a 
traditional old-time duo straight front the 
Grand Ole Qpry, to Helmet and the Hillbil- 
lies, straight from Germany . Venues will range 
from the intimate Double Stop Music Hall to 
the soaring , baroque main theater in the 
Scottish Rite Temple* 

“We want to keep things interesting” says 
Berline . 

Berline personally lined up much of the 
entertainment , and the festival will feature a 


virtual roll call of bands and musicians with 
whom he has played and toured over the 
years, including bassist Roger Bush, who 
played with the Kentucky Colonels; banjo 
player Alan Munde, a fellow OU student who 
lat^r played with Country Gazette; and 
guitarist Dan Crary , who toured with Berline 
and banjo player John Hickman. Members of 
Country Gazette, California, and the L.A. 
Fiddle Band are planning reunions with 
Berline, along with the Dillards. Other bands 
include the Whites, Oklahoman Jana Jae , the 
Reno Brothers, Claire Lynch and the Front 
Porch String Band, Bluegrass, Etc., the 
Schankman Twins , Nickel Creek, and Blue 
Highway. The festival is a mix of traditional 
and contemporary' with a single common 
denominator, Berline says , “If it sounds good, 
well go with it.” 
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DAVID CRENSHAW 


Some of the international musicians 
scheduled to play have been contenders for 
titles once held exclusively by US. bluegrass 
musicians. Kazuhiro Inaba, from Japan, took 
second place at the Old Fiddler's Convention 
in Virginia, and Eduard Kristufek, from the 
Czech Republic, was named mandolin 
champion at the Telia ride Bluegrass Festival 
in Colorado. Other headliners include Italian 
Beppe Gambetta; Helmut Mhteregger and 
Nugget, from Vienna; and the Louvat 
Brothers , left-handed banjo p layers front 
Belgium. A giant orchestra with representa- 
tives from each band f a kind of Bluegrass 
United Nations, will gather on Saturday 
night 

The official line-up doesn't even account 
for all the music that will take place in the 
festival campground, newly constructed west 


of town across Cottonwood Creek. One group 
of Oklahoma bluegrass fans is planning to 
bring their own campground stage on a 
flatbed truck. 

For the faithful who come out days early 
to stake out a good spot, the festivals are a 
n ea r- religious experien ce. 

" Attending bluegrass festivals has had a 
profound effect on my life, " says Kenny 
Parks. For years , Parks has been attending 
the Walnut Valley Festival in Winfield, 
Kansas, with a loosely organized group of 
friends called the Stillwater Camp , 

Each year at the Kansas festival u l see a 
hundred faces that Vve just got to hug their 
neck . It's an open-arms mentality. You go 
from camp to camp and jam. ” 

Parks and a handful of other Oklahoma 
State University students were the nucleus of 


the group, which has now grown to SO to 100 
campers. The Stillwater Camp is regionally 
famous for its elaborate efforts to have a good 
time . It has become (i tradition for the camp to 
set up a full kitchen and a living room, 
complete with a sofa and reel i tiers, right at the 
campsite. Members scout garage sales 
throughout the year for art to nail to the trees. 

The Stillwater Camp intends to he at the 
October international bluegrass festival in full 
force t says Parks, and ready to play . 

Bluegrass festivals are an amalgam of 
people — from carpenters to lawyers to 
engineers — who get together on common 
musical ground, he says . "When you share 
music, you share more than just that experi- 
ence ?. w 

He pauses a moment. “And the magic starts 
unfolding when you start setting up camp , ” 
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Berline for 25 years, repairs instruments on the third floor in a space flooded with 
light from enormous crescent-shaped windows. 

In his thirty years in the music business* Berline has accumulated enough memo- 
rabilia to nearly cover the walls of the three-story building. T-shirts from festivals 
and fiddle shops dance across the music hall ceiling* and framed photographs* album 
covers, and festival posters hang everywhere. Some photographs picture Berline with 
bluegrass and country rock stars like Bill Monroe and Emmylou Harris; others recap 
the bands that Berline has organized or played with over the years, including Coun- 
try Gazette, Sundance, the L.A. Fiddle Band, and California, A photograph of a cow- 
boy-hatted, baby- faced Vince Gill was taken after Berline hired him to play in 
Sundance in the late 1970s. 

“We made him tryout,” says Berline. “He didn't much like that.” 

The photos and album covers illustrate how well Berliners polite farm boy per- 
sona has worn over the years. In one photo, Berline stands looking like someone's 
clean-cut, sensible older brother in the middle of a crowd of musicians in full cos- 
mic cowboy regalia, including long-haired Leon Russell, the Southern rocker from 
Tulsa. As plentiful as they are, the photos only hint at the wide-ranging associations 
Berliners fiddle has forged over the years. In addition to the Rolling Stones, Berline 
has played with Elton John, Bob Dylan, the Band, the Byrds, Linda Ronstadt, Tammy 
Wynette, and dozens of symphony orchestras. 

There are few photos of Berliners work in Hollywood, where he has appeared both 
on and off camera. His first movie job was to supply the music when Arnold 
Schwarzenegger played a body-building fiddler in the 1975 movie Stay Hungry , and 
he has worked in projects as diverse as Basic Instinct and the new “Star Trek” televi- 
sion series, where he appeared playing Mozart's “Erne Kleine Nachtmusik." 

Given Berline *s stature, it's more than a little surprising to find him on a Guthrie 
stage , p e r fo r m ingon Saturda y n igh ts a n d j am m i ng on Su nday after no o n s w i t h d rop - 
in friends like John Hartford and Vince Gill. 

It sure wasn't something that Byron and his wife Bette, a Guthrie native, ever would 
have anticipated. “When we moved to California in 1969," says Bette, “Byron said 
we were never coming back.” 

But in the words of a western swing standard Berline played earlier in the evening; 
“Time Changes Everything.” 

I n 1893, the same year the building that houses the Guthrie fiddle shop was con- 
structed, Byron Berline's German grandparents staked a claim during the Chero- 
kee Strip Run, choosing land just over the border from Kansas. 

The family raised cattle and wheat on the farm that grew from the original home- 
stead* but the old-time traditional music his family and neighbors entertained them- 
selves with was as much a part of Berliners heritage as the land itself. Fiddles, banjos, 
mandolins, “That’s what settled this country,” says Berline. “People came over from 
Europe and brought what instruments they could carry.” 

Lue Berline, Byron’s father, was an accomplished fiddler who played in his own 
band through the 1930s. Byron was born in 1944, the youngest of five children, and 
by the time he was five, his father had taught him to play “Mississippi Sawyer” on a 
scaled-down fiddle. “1 don't remember ever not playing,” he says. 

In addition to playing square dances and schottisches for barn dances and other 
gatherings, Lue Berline took part in fiddle contests, which, though popular through- 
out the Southwest, were known as the “Texas contest-style." The contests featured 
showy playing — each musician trying to outdo the others — and were structured a 
little like figure skating contests. Contest songs followed traditional melodies but were 
loaded with fancy embellishments — such as “double-stops,” two notes played at 
once — and jazzy variations on the tunes. 


This page. Double Stop Fiddle Shop storefront. Opposite page, the Byron Berline Band , from left: 
Gregg Kennedy, John Hickman, Berline, and Jim Fish . 
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Byron traveled to the contests with his parents (beating competitors including his 
father when he was ten) and credits the old-time fiddlers as major influences on his 
own inventive style of playing, 

Byron and his father also listened at night to bluegrass music on WSM, the Nash’ 
ville radio station that broadcast the Grand Ole Opry. Though the term "bluegrass" 
is often used in a broad sense to refer to hill country or old-time banjo and mandolin 
music* the name comes directly from the band pul together by the Kentucky mando- 
lin player who pioneered the form: Bill Monroe. The sound that came from Bill 
Monroe and the Bluegrass Boys in the 1940s* when the band included Lester Flat! 
and Earl Scruggs, was a hybrid of different music styles including jazz, blues, old-time 
traditional music, ragtime, western swing, and gospel. Monroe's band played a fast 
tempo and featured a plaintive vocal style that came to be called “high lonesome.” 
That sound is regarded as the genesis of bluegrass, 

Byron Berline heard bluegrass live for the first time when he was thirteen. “When 
you listen to (bluegrass) on the radio, it doesn't have the same impact,” he says, “When 
you go see it live, that's when it'll get you — if it's going to.” 

It hooked Berline. He had traveled with his parents to Wichita to a fiddlers' con- 
test where he heard Buster Jenkins, who played both banjo and the fiddle. “1 couldn’t 
believe my ears,” says Berline, "I'd never heard anyone play five-string ban jo, Scruggs- 
style. And Jenkins taught me how to tune my fiddle a little different for * Black Moun- 
tain Rag/ " 

Although Berline realized, he says modestly, "I had an ability to pick things up,” 
he never considered becoming a professional musician. “Music wasn't something you 
made a living with; it was something you just did. I thought maybe I'd farm or ranch.” 
An impressive high school career in athletics pointed him towards coaching — 
Berline was on the Kansas All-State football team and set a javelin record that still 
stands at the Caldwell, Kansas, high school he attended. He earned a scholarship to 
the University of Oklahoma to play with Bud Wilkinson's Sooners and later switched 
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Page 26 ami 27 , clockwise , from upper 
left: Berline , left , w/7/i the Cleveland 
County Ramblers at OU; Berline 
appeared with the Million Dollar Band 
on the country music television show 
“ Hee Haw ” in early 1980s. 
Celebrity band members were , front 
row , Berline , Buck Owens, John 
Hartford, Norman Blake, back row, 
Earl Scruggs, Marty Stuart, and Roy 
Clark; Berline with Linda Ronstadt at 
the Long Beach Bluegrass Festival in 
California in the early 1970s; Byron's 
father , Lue Berline, far right, in 1934; 
Berline, back row and center, at OU; 
Berline, right, and Vince Gill, far left; 
Hickman and Berline with director 
Arnold Schwarzenegger on the set of 
the 1992 movie Christmas in 
Connecticut; Berline, left, at the 
Newport Folk Festival. This page: John 
Hickman at work on the third floor of 
the Double Stop Fiddle Shop. 


to track, where he set more records throwing the javelin. 

Berline kept playing the fiddle, too, organizing his first band, the Cleveland County 
Ramblers, to play at school dances. His future wife, Bette Ringrose, a pretty blonde 
classical music major from Guthrie, first saw her future husband's picture in the 
Oklahoma Daily , where Berline was photographed holding a football in one hand and 
a fiddle in the other. “Those were my interests, too — music and sports,” she says. 

A year or so later, Bette was sitting in her brother’s new car at a drive-in across from 
the athletic dorms when a tall fellow in a cowboy hat and a letter jacket came over to 
the window. He motioned for her to roll the window down. “I’m thinking about 
buying a car like this,” he told her. “I wish you would take me for a drive.” 

“I told him I’d never heard that line before, and I rolled up the window,” Bette 
recalls. She later relented and gave him a ride, along with a girlfriend who knew a friend 
of Berline’s. But she wouldn’t tell him her name, even after she figured out that he 
was the fiddle-playing athlete whose picture she’d seen. When Berline called her later, 
she found him to be “fascinating — which he still is. And we’ve been going together 
ever since.” 

Another turning point in Berline’s life came on an afternoon that would have been 
engraved in his memory in any case. Berline was scheduled to play during a folk pro- 
gram called “Fridays at Four” on November 22, 1963, the day President John F. 
Kennedy was assassinated in Dallas. 
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“We decided we would go ahead with the program,” Berime says. A bluegrass band 
called the Dillards were scheduled to play that day as well. Though the Dillards had a 
recording contract and were appearing as the hillbilly family The Darlings on “The 
Andy Griffith Show,” Bcrlinc didn't recognize their name. “I’d never heard of them,” 
he says, “and I figured they were, you know, not very good.” 

Once they began to play, Berlirte was thunderstruck. "It was amazing how good 
they were and funny, you know, the whole bit. It was fabulous. Talk about being high 
on bluegrass. Man, 1 was on the ceiling!” 

Berline was still a little stunned when Doug Dillard came out into the hall where 
Berline was standing and asked him to play his fiddle with them. Because of the 
Dillards' tempo, “l played the fastest thing 1 knew how to play — ‘Hamilton County 
Breakdown,* ” remembers Berline. "And before 1 got through with the song, they all 
had their instruments out. We played for two hours right in the hall.” 

Berline joined the Dillards’ gig at the Booteye Club in Oklahoma City that night, 
and the next year, the band remembered the young fiddler when they went into the 
studio to make another album. 

Berline played tunes he'd learned from his father and other old-time Texas contest 
fiddlers, and the combination of his regional, improvisations! style with the 1 )il lards' 
bluegrass accompaniment created a record, Pickin' amt Fitkiiin\ that scholars con- 
sider the first true bluegrass fiddle album. The album would secure Berline's reputa- 
tion in the bluegrass world. 

The next year, he and his father were invited to play at the 1965 Newport Folk Fes- 
tival, “which thrilled my dad to no end,” says Berline. At the festival, Berline met Bill 
Monroe, who offered him a job — which Berline turned down, temporarily. When he 
graduated from OU, he went to Nashville and joined Monroe’s band. 

“It was a great job,” says Berline, “not monetarily, but it was great.” 

Berline was drafted to Vietnam after only seven months of traveling with the band, 
but not before recording “Sally Goodin,” still considered one of bluegrass music’s high 
points. “I don't know if I’ll ever be able to know how much (playing with Monroe) 
influenced me,” says Berline. “He taught me a lot about timing and rhythm.” 

As soon as Berline knew for sure he wouldn’t be sent to Vietnam, he and Bette got 
married. The day before he was discharged from the Army, he got another call from 
Doug Dillard and a request to record an album with Dillard and ex- Byrd Gene (dark 
in California. 

Berline accepted and within a few days had found session work on the west coast. 
In 1969, the couple decided to move to Los Angeles. Berline’s impeccable timing, it 
would turn out, extended beyond his fiddle playing. His arrival in Los Angeles coin- 
cided perfectly with the segue of the folk revival movement into country rock. Soon 
he was accompanying everyone from the Byrds to the Band to the Rolling Stones. 

“Rock and roll wasn't my interest,” says Berline. “I never did listen to it much.” 
Still, when he recorded “Country Honk” on the Rolling Stones 5 Let It Bleed album, 
he got a kick out of watching Mick jagger and Keith Richards. “They were gyrating 
all around. It was the funniest thing I had ever seen.” Soon restless, Berline borrowed 
the Stones’ limousine, which he drove over himself to pick up the Dillard brothers. 
“We got some big cigars and went down to the Troubadour Club.” 

Drugs were rampant in the music scene in those days, but Berline never got caught 
up in the lifestyle. “Byron never felt Hke he had to wear what the others wore, drink 
what they drank, or do the drugs they did,” says Bette. “That's one of the things 1 most 
admire about him.” 

“I think that's an Okie trait,” says Kenny Parks, a Duncan engineer who plays blue- 
grass guitar. “Having a goal, hut still keeping track of things. ( Byrons) been real suc- 
cessful, but he's stayed a good old country boy. He’s hung onto the music his dad 
fostered,” 

D uring the 1970s, Berline toured frequently in F.urope as part of the Flying Burrito 
Brothers and with bands including Country Gazette, Sundance, and California. 
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Double Stop Music Hall. 


International audiences, he found, were usually more receptive to American bluegrass 
than those in the United States. 

In the United States, the music industry separates bluegrass from other music, 
“which is ridiculous,” he says. “Europeans really study bluegrass as an art form much 
more than we do. Here, people think bluegrass is men in pointy hats with hound dogs 
lying around.” 

The music did flourish in the United States at bluegrass festivals. Bluegrass, by most 
definitions, is created by groups — its basic components are a fiddle, mandolin, bass, 
guitar, and dobro, the forerunner to the steel guitar. (However, what makes up “true” 
bluegrass is often debated.) The festivals, held around campfires and under shade trees, 
just naturally lent themselves to informal jams. Berline quickly became known on the 
festival circuit not only for his down-to-earth participation in campground jams with 
amateurs, but for his patience and generosity with young fiddlers. 

“Byron Berline is one of the good guys in life,” says Kathy Thile, who lives in south- 
ern California, where her 16-year-old son Chris Thile is a rising star in the bluegrass 
world. 

Thile remembers festivals where Berline would invite all the young kids running 
around with instruments to come jam with him. “At first, it felt kind of like having 
an audience with the Pope,” says Thile. “At Byron's jams, there would he him and 
fifteen assorted children and teenagers, mostly fiddle players, with parents in the back- 
ground respectfully playing rhythm. Byron would listen carefully and encouragingly 
to each kid's solo as t he tune made its way around the circle...! think he made each 
kid feel as though he had come to that festival expressly to get a chance to play music 
with him or her.” 
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“The coolest th ing about Byron Berime is that he is one of the few big names who 
still goes down and picks in the festival campgrounds,” says another fan. u When you 
are an amateur, that's a thrill.” 

Berline often traveled through Oklahoma, playing at Bill Grant's festival in Hugo and 
as a regular at the fiddler's contest held at Powderhorn Park in Langley near Grand Lake. 
One of Langley’s festival organizers, Joe Hutchison, now a state representative, used to 
talk with Berline about what a perfect location Oklahoma would be for a bluegrass fes- 
tival featuring the international bands Berline was meeting as he toured overseas. “The 
(international bands) just love bluegrass and the history of it so much,” he says. “And 
some of them would never get the chance to come to the United States to play.” 

It might have remained just an idea, had Bette Berline not inherited her parents' house 
in Guthrie. Although Berline still had all the session work he wanted, it was getting hard 
to find small places where he could go play bluegrass in Los Angeles. 

“And I had this idea to open a little fiddle shop,” says Berline. “We were lucky to find 
this building. We wanted someplace where we could fit a hundred people or so, where 
you could go with your kids and listen to the music and it wouldn't be so sterile.” 

He considers himself lucky, too, to have found the musicians that make up the Byron 
Berline Band. Jim Fish, a curator at the Oklahoma City Zoo, plays in the style of 
Clarence White, the brilliant guitarist who played with the Byrds before he was killed 
by a drunk driver in the early 1970s. “1 never thought Td find a Clarence White clone 
here,” says Berline. Bassist and pianist Gregg Kennedy, from Oklahoma City, has played 
with Bill Monroe and Country Gazette, and drummer Steve Short played for Reba 
McEn tire's band, Erik Dalton, who sometimes plays the drums, once played with the 
Flying Burrito Brothers. 

Once he moved to Guthrie, Berline's conversations with Hutchison about holding 
an international bluegrass festival in Oklahoma suddenly seemed plausible. The town's 
red brick streets and restored buildings would be a perfect foil, Berline thought, for 
bluegrass 1 handcrafted feel. “That type of music feels good in this town,” he says. 
Things fell into place, and the first Oklahoma International Bluegrass Festival de- 
buts in October in Guthrie. 

The Berlines have eased into their move to Guthrie; for two years they kept two 
houses, one in Guthrie and one in L.A. Now the California house is up for sale, 

“I could have stayed in L.A, and kept doing what l was doing. But after I've been 
here now and go back, I just can't imagine living there now,” says Berline. “1 mean, I 
can, but it just seems kind of distant for some reason. This is more home now than 
L.A, ever was.” 

A s he walks onto the Guthrie stage on Saturday nights, Byron Berline looks to be 
coming full circle. When he left Oklahoma nearly thirty years ago, he was headed 
toward the world of bluegrass. Now that world is following him home. 

Raised playing bluegrass with family and friends, now his neighbors come sit and 
talk in his fiddle shop and crowd into the music hall. Bette's girlhood friend Emily 
Moad makes coconut cream and cherry pie to sell with hot coffee during breaks in 
the show. 

The Berlines have bought a house in Guthrie for their 24-year-old daughter Beeca, 
and for the first time, Bette and Byron are making music together professionally. They 
sing in a quartet that practices around their kitchen table — the quartet debuted at the 
music hall in August. 

As he sits in his office on Oklahoma Street, Berline is only a few blocks away from 
the Presbyterian church where he and Bette got married in 1968. 

“You know,” he says, “l never did think music would take me this far,” qj 

Ba rba rti Pa l m e r, a co n tri b u tl ug ed ito r fa r O kl a h oma T oda y , wo vks fo r Wo rid N e igh bars 
in Oklahoma City . Rob Collins > a Norman Transcript reporter , contibuted to the article 
and is working on an authorized biography about Byron Berline. Photographer David 
Crenshaw lives in Tulsa . 



GETTING THERE 

Music shows are scheduled at By raids 
Music Hall on Saturday, September 13, and 
Friday , September 26. Doors open at 7 p.m„ 
ami the show begins at 8 p.m. A barbecue 
dinner will be available before the September 
13 show; reservations are required , Tickets for 
barbecue and the show are $15; music show 
tickets are $7.50. For reservations or to be 
added to the musk hall mailing list, call 
(405) 282-6646, Byron's Double Stop Fiddle 
Shop and the second -story music hall are at 
12 1 E, Oklahoma Street; there is no elevator , 

Tickets to the Oklahoma International 
Bluegrass Festival are available from the 
Guthrie Chamber of Commerce or the 
Double Stop Fiddle Shop. Three-day passes 
are available for $70, and individual day 
tickets are $25 for Thursday, $28 for Friday 
(when Ricky Skaggs will play), and $30 for 
Saturday (featuring Vince Gill). 

Music, i 1 1 tern a tiona l food boo ths , a 
country crufts show , children's activities, 
music workshops, and a celebrity golf 
tournament are planned For information, 
call (405) 282-4446 > 

Tire Double Stop Fiddle Shop is open 
Monday through Saturday after about 9a.m. 
New and used stringed instruments , ranging 
from factory-made $100 imported violins to 
expensive handmade fiddles, are for sale at 
the shop , along with supplies and magazines. 
Banjo player John Hickman repairs and 
refurbishes instruments on the building's 
third poor; he and guitarist Jim Fish give 
private lessons at the shop. Berline sells 
instructional videos of himself playing 
requested tunes > (Bette Berline says they've 
had customers call in and request videos with 
as many as 40 songs an them.) 

For more information, call (405) 282-6646 
or try the internet at www.doublestop . 
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Page 32 and 33, lane 
cedar an Elk Mountain 
summit; below, view 
along the Charons 
Garden Trail; opposite 
page, looking down on 
Cache Creek from 
Eagle Mountain , 



^ ust a short drive from Lawton in southwestern Oklahoma* the Wichita Mountains and 
surrounding Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge lie in stark contrast to much of the rest of 
Oklahoma, with their rugged granite mountains and rough boulder outcroppings. These 
ancient peaks, among a lonely few in North America that run east-west rather than north- 
south, always surprise visitors expecting flat Oklahoma prairie* 
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Opposite page, 
fall maples hi 
Hollis Canyon; 
this page, Post 
Oak lake 
beneath Elk 
Mountain. 


As bison, longhorn steer, and elk roam the Wichitas, early morning, low-lying fog creeps 
over its valleys, and by late afternoon, the sun dances on the bare boulders of its mountain 
tops. Within its valleys and peaks, the Wichita Mountains offer several trails, including Elk 
Mountain, Eagle Mountain, and Old Miner’s. Guests can spend many a weekend before ever 
hiking the same trail twice. About mid-October, fall colors begin to emerge, creating the best 
fall foliage views between late October and the first week of November, 


GETTING THERE 

Topographical maps, 
locally published hooks , and expert 
trail advice are available at the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
visi to r cer t ter. (4 05 ) 42 9-3222. 
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RUTH 

SANFORD 

CAPTURES 

LEFLORE 

COUNTY 

AND 

DAYS LONG 
PAST ON 
CANVAS. 


Grandma Mosey 




When Ruth Sanford was five years old, her mother 
dressed her in her town dress and laced her shoes up 
tight and sent her on a proud and thrilling ride into 
Heavener in a car with her papa and unde Dave and her 
sister Eunice. 

“Papa and Uncle Dave went in the bank. I pulled off 
my shoes and got out of the car and was playing on the 
sidewalk barefooted* Eunice told Mama on me and I 
caught hell for getting out barefooted in town. 

“I was totally humiliated because I didn't know you 

BY R A L P 


weren't supposed to pull your shoes off in town.” 

“1 remember the little things like that.” 

The year Ruth turned 27 and was married and had kids, 
a beautiful rain came during the hot summer, ending a 
drought like those that had defeated her papa on the farm. 
It was a beautiful rain that knocked the dirt off everything 
and made it new again* 

And Ruth pulled off her shoes and waded down the 
main street of Heavener in the gutter* It felt wonderful 
And she remembers the little things like that. 

H MARSH 
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lust before her 79th birthday, Ruth Sanford and her grown 
granddaughter, Michelle, got in the car together and drove the 
highway that loops around the foot of Lost Mountain outside 
Heavener, LeFlore County, in what was the old Choctaw In- 
dian Nation. The eye there sweeps over a broad Hat that ends 
in a ridge. And Ruth sees things there that her granddaughter 
does not see. Mama Alice’s 80 acres, the old mulberry tree, the 
blacksmith shop, the hateful old lersey bull’s pasture, the little 
electric light plant, and the place where Papa found the rust- 
ing remnants of a lost homesteader’s wagon. Clear over to 
where new high-dollar homes squat on Papa’s worthless old 
ridge where the briars and rocks were so thick the cows 
wouldn’t even go. And Ruth always chuckles at what Papa 
would say. 

But she cannot stop seeing. 

How clearly the moon used to shine when there was no other 
light. Creeks clear and pure as a good thought. Owls interro- 
gating the coming darkness. Whippoorwills distilling the es- 
sence of quick and insistent longings contained in a summer 
dusk. Hot, steamy nights lying awake on a cot in the yard, 
waiting for a breeze to bring in the sounds of the night birds. 
The low and reassuring thunder of her papa’s voice from the 
front porch, sharing old secrets with a friend in the Choctaw 
tongue so the little girl wouldn’t understand things she was not 
ready to know. 

“That old place out there,” she said suddenly to her grand- 
daughter, “wasn’t just dirt and rocks and stuff to me. It was 
my friend.” 

It was along toward the end of that hard, good time in south- 
eastern Oklahoma when the best of the old Choctaw way of ev- 
erybody looking out for everybody still was holding its own 
against what the newcomers were calling progress. Much of 
the land still was held by Choctaws and those who had mar- 
ried them and those who just loved them. Nineteen fifteen was 
an unsettling year. 

The great unsinkable ship Lusitania sank. Papa’s hero, 
former President Woodrow Wilson, died of disappointment 
at the world. And the bank in Heavener was robbed for the 
only time in history. 

And in the terribly cold winter of that year, the tiniest little 
girl was born in the old farmhouse on the broad flat just short 
of the brushy ridge outside Heavener. She was so tiny it fright- 
ened even her papa, big Sam Wilson, first white settler in 
LeFlore County* trusted enough and tough enough to ride with 
the Choctaw Lighthorse Police. 

He wrapped his new daughter in blankets and put the three- 
pound bundle on the opened door of the wood cook stove, 
dropped a reassuring hand on the shoulder of his sick wife, and 
trudged off through thick snow to the farmhouse of one of his 
sharecroppers, who had a big, husky wife and a nursing baby. 

“Her name was Lo Morris. She moved in with us. Papa said 
she’d go to bed at night with both of us babies hanging on like 
a couple of little pigs, and he said she’d go sound asleep, and 

Ruth's Heavener, Indian Territory 1905. 


he’d go in and pull us loose and cover her up.” 

Ruth and Michelle ended up, as they often do, at the Wal- 
Mart Supercenter in nearby Poteau. And it was there that 
Michelle caught her grandmother staring wistfully at the acrylic 
paints. 

She had bought a little painting kit once. The year every- 
thing started changing so fast, and so much of the old magic 
started leaving her life. 

Then she married. 

“I started moving all over the world with my husband, and 
then time just got by, and I started raising my kids...” 

She never used it. Never touched a paintbrush. And for the 
next 56 years the old folks kept dying off and the old barns kept 
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falling in and old schools kept closing and even the daffodils 
that marked the old homeplaces kept disappearing under new 
slabs of concrete. Ruth kept to what she had to do instead of 
what she wanted to do. 

She nodded at the paints. 

“You know/ 1 she told her granddaughter, “I've always 
wanted to try that.” 


There is a new painting on my living room wall that invites 
me to a place where I have never been. I call it A Child's Gate. 
It opens onto a path freshly beaten by the feet of brown-tanned, 
dusty, and impatient children. The path leads from the dan- 
ger of the hateful old [ersey bulbs pasture through a barbed- 
wire fence, and into safe and shady woods that hug a tiny house 



RUTH SEES 
THE OLD 
MULBERRY 
TREE 
AND THE 
HATEFUL 
OLD JERSEY 
B U L L 'S 
PASTURE. 
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with love inside. The middle strand of barbed wire lias been 
stretched slack by the inexorable force of many small hands 
urgently pressing it down. The strand of wire is pulled care- 
fully up and hooked over the top wire, giving me easy escape 
into the safe and shady woods. Colors are of a changing sea- 
son. Summer to fall or spring to summer, it doesn't matter; 
there is no school today, and the sky is dreamy blue. Only a 
slight haze warns me to make the most of the morning, because 
with the evening, rain may come. 

From somewhere in the confusion of colors and primitive 
composition comes a chuckle, almost like the giggle of a little 
girl. 

“lust over the hill there w here you can't see, there's a pretty 
little creek running.” 


Eighty-two-year-old Ruth Sanford is amazed at what has 
happened since that day with her granddaughter Michelle in 
the Wal-Mart Supercenter in Poteau. 

Ruth fends off comparisons to the world famous Grandma 
Moses. 

“That would be infringing on Grandma and 1 don't want that. 

“I'm Grandma Mosey of Heavener,' 1 she said, “Whistler's 
mother, off her rocker.” 

And the only thing that rivals her pleasure in painting is 
amazement at people for buying her work. 

“I think,” she chuckled, “they are out of their gourds. 

“I'm so blind I can't see when I'm approaching the canvas 
on my little stuff. I can tell when the brush finally touches. 
Little bitty dab there might show me I've hit the mark. Glasses 
make me drunk. I can still do pretty well with one eye, but 
don't say anything about that. I don't want the highway pa- 
trol to know 1 can't see where I'm going when I drive.” 


The little girl, no bigger than a minute, dragged the tub from 
its perch on the massive bench that was against the smokehouse 
wall for the scrubbing of clothes and the slaughtering of hogs. 
Dragged it out across the yard. Set it next to the fence, where 
she could see all the way past the big elm tree and across the 
hateful old bull's pasture, through the wi Id flower field and clear 
over to her favorite sitting rock atop Lost Mountain. So far 
away her papa didn't even own it, but kinfolk did. She filled 
the tub with soft water dipped from the rain barrel and car- 
ried it, bo tto m - b urnping, across th e d us ty fa rm yn rd . A n d wh e n 
the tub was full, she ran off to swing limb to limb in the mul- 
berry tree. Gathered pretty rainbows of mussel shells from the 
wading -deep branch of water town people called Wilson Creek 
after her papa. About mid -morning, the sun touched her 
shoulder and told her that her bath was ready. 


LeFIore County Commissioner Freddie Cox bought that 
painting. He can't exactly tell you why. 

“Been there,” he shrugged, “done that.” 

People like it so well Ruth took it to Kinkos in Fort Smith 
and had color prints made, and she gives them to people who 
wish they had been able to buy it. 



Grandma Mosey s Barn in Sam, Oklahoma. 


“1 just called it Saturday Morning Bath™ she said. 

She shrugged and bent her head to within inches of her liv- 
ing room coffee table, feeling for the delicate touch of her paint- 
brush on the new canvas. 

“You could see for a mile, and nobody came down the road 
that wasn't coming to our house. My little brother, Charlie, 
was off ratting around with Papa or some of the neighbors, and 
he sure didn't have any interest in watching naked people.” 

She raised her eyes, and a faint cloud scudded across the blue 
little-girl sparkle that still was there. 

“1 regret,” she said, “that youngsters nowadays don't know 
anything about that kind of freedom." 
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And when l he brush reached hack for color, it was of a darker 
gray, the color, maybe, of Papa's corn dying in the field and 
Papa’s fine new barn for which he had put off building Mama's 
new house burning with all the animals and machinery he had 
gathered inside in hopes of a needed rain. The color of sister’s 
fall from her horse and Papa bursting into tears for the first time 
in his life. Right over there by the wood stove, 

Ruth looked carefully about her painting before she put the 
daub of dark gray to the underside of a rain cloud creeping up 
Poteau Mountain. 

”1 would sit out there,” she said, “and watch the rain come 
up across the mountain every afternoon and just soak it, and 
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'THINGS HAVE 
A KIND OF 
HAUNTING 
QUALITY. 

THAT'S THE 
REASON 
I PAINT 
THEM.' 

we would be sitting there parched. We wouldn’t get a drop.” 

And she reached again to her palette. 

“I was terrified of going to school. It was such a long walk, 
and I was such a scrawny little old kid Papa didn’t force me to 
go until I was nine. I was so bashful that I just cringed all the 
time. They had a toilet out behind the schoolhouse, a great long 
building, just one stool after another, and I wouldn't go out 
there. I was too bashful. I just suffered all day long.” 

School officials didn’t know what to do with a nine-year-old 
who had never been to school and would not go to the bath- 
room. One who had already read Homer’s Odyssey and Iliad 
from the bookshelf the county sheriff had given to her mama 
and Shakespeare from the shelf of books her papa had bought 
to help fill it. 

“They put me in kindergarten first day. Next day, they put 
me in first grade. Then, in about a week, they put me in sec- 
ond, and then third, and I went to fifth my first year.” 

The little girl did not begin to get easy until the big kids 
looked over her shoulder at the nervous little doodles she drew 
on her papers and hired her at a quarter each to illustrate their 
book reports. 

Friends and neighbors drop by the neat little brown brick 
house in Heavener where Ruth lives alone, and a lot of them 
can see in the paintings the things Ruth sees but cannot say. 

“I love them,” says Hope Hembree. “My daughter loves 
them, too. To me they are real. I can’t put it into words. I’m 
an Andrew Wyeth fan. I like his and I can’t tell you why, ei- 
ther. I just like them.” 

Lost Mountain was the little girl’s favorite place. 

“I walked up there nearly everyday. There was one little old 
cave I could just fit into. I would crawl in there and look 
around. Then I’d sit on a rock and watch the world. Papa 
owned just to the first rise. Dora and Louella’s land joined us 
over there, my half-sisters. And Ed, my brother. South of us, 
cousin )esse Blackwell. Behind us, the Wards. Uncle Ol had a 
big farm out there. I had read a passage in Shakespeare, ‘Lords 
of all he surveyed,’ and I’d sit up there and look across the hills. 


| We could go anywhere. We were on kinfolks’ land. 

| “I was proud of that old house out there because it was 

0 painted, inside and out. You didn’t see that out in the country. 

1 Papa and Mama used to sit there on the porch and say they 
wanted to be buried down there in the pasture under that big 
elm tree.” 

Ruth’s little brother, Charlie, who turned 80 this year, got that 
picture. 

Ruth still is tiny in her eighties, and her blue eyes still snap 
and crack with quick sardonic wit. But there is in them a bit- 
ter-sweetness that can almost be seen. Like something far down 
in clear water that is too deep. 

Old houses and school buildings and daffodils in fields where 
farmplaces used to be. Children ice-skating in their shoes when 
the ice would go “ziiinnngg” and crack clear across the pond. 
Births and deaths and good times and bad times and the sounds 
of parties and other good things. 

“Things have a kind of haunting quality,” she said. “That’s 
the reason 1 paint them. That’s the only reason I paint them.” 

“Explain that.” 

“I’m not going to do it.” 

But it seeps through, somehow, onto the canvas lying like 
schoolwork on her living room coffee table. 

Hope Hembree probably started it all. 

“My first picture was a snow scene,” Ruth said, “a barn, stuff 
like that. I gave it to Michelle. I enjoyed giving them away. I 
didn’t let the fact that I wasn’t doing so good stop me. 

“1 gave ‘cm away and gave ‘em away. Then I got to where I 
couldn’t hardly afford to buy a frame or any paint.” 

Hope, Ruth’s friend and neighbor, had to have one of the 
paintings. 

“It was Mama’s old stand table with a lamp on it. The stand 
table had a little cloth on it like Mama used to make for her 
tables.” 

Hope now has it hanging at her house. 

But she convinced Ruth to take at least S20 for frames and 
paint. 

“Then Hope called me and said, ‘I’ve got a friend here from 
California. Can she come look at your paintings?’ She bought 
three of them, $30 each. Hope has brought several people. If 
they want to buy one now, it’s $40 or $50. Big ones I get $50. I 
don’t feel like I’ve got any talent, but I’m selling some of them, 
so you can’t put that down, can you? They’re not on the mar- 
ket. 1 just victimize my visitors.” 

Ruth’s pictures now hang in the bank downtown, in 
Heavener’s Historical Society, a local real estate office, and there 
has been talk of hanging one in the primitive section of the 
Gilcrease Museum at Tulsa. 

“This friend,” said Hope, “saw the ones I had, and she said, 
‘Does she have any others that she would sell?’ She is from North 
Dakota, originally, and lived in San Diego for 30 years.” 

“They’re down, earthy things that we think of,” said Freddie 
Cox, Ruth’s long-time friend. “The way we grew up. The other 
one I bought is a couple sitting there looking where the school- 
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Ruth's father once slept under this sycamore. 


house used to be. Spring Hill, where the old schoolhouse used 
to be.” 


“I get so tickled,” Ruth said. “People say, ‘1 can’t draw a 
straight line.’ 

“I say, C I can’t cither.’ I can’t even see straight, but 1 don’t let 
that hinder me. Everybody says I ought to take lessons, but it 
you try to teach me something, I’ll lose what little I’ve got. I 
envision things that I can’t accomplish sometimes. I just get a 
feel. Certain things strike me, and I just do it. I'll never be able 
to do a lot of the beautiful work I’d like to do because I don’t 
have that much talent. But I enjoy what I can do.” 

And she chuckled again. 

“I did get a little bit offended when someone asked my sis- 
ter-in-law why I always have people facing away, and my sis- 
ter-in-law said it was because I couldn’t paint faces. I said, ‘I 
can too!’ But I want whomever I’ve got in there looking at the 
same thing I’m looking at, so I have to face them the way I'm 
looking. 

“I like it when I do something far-fetched like that mirage 
up there. I had some paper canvas here I didn’t know how to 
use, so I thought well, I’ll just sit down here and do something, 
and that’s what I did. Then 1 just started washing it across like 
that. Dreamy quality. Then I kind of circled that fence around 
it and took it off into infinity and put that little bird on the cor- 
ner post there and called it a painting.” 

It is A n Old Woman's Memory of Things Past. 

But the name just won’t fit. 

I wrote a poem once after visiting an old woman’s home. 

A sad and lonely place 
With people on the wall 
Who gather dust behind their eyes 
And do not blink at all. 

For 82 years, Ruth Sanford's memories refused to dust over. 


I did not buy the new painting on my wall. 

Ruth studies the eyes of visitors studying one of her paint- 
ings, and if she sees that they see what she put in there, she pulls 
it from the wall. 

“I’ll throw it in the trash,” she told me, “if you don’t take it 
home.” 

And her brush went back to the canvas then, and she slipped 
easily away through the looped wire of the pasture fence that I 
call A Child's Gate. 

She has left it open for me. Middle strand of barbed wire 
pulled carefully up and hooked over the top so I can enter at 
childspeed without tearing my shirt. 

Ruth remembers the little things like that. QJ 


Ralph Marsh ofHeavener is a contributing editor for Oklahoma 
Today. 
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Plyinq 
Glover 


A journey 
Down the Last 
Untamed 
River in 
the State. 


BY MICHAEL VAUGHT 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID G. FITZGERALD 

T he Glover is a very private river, keeping to herself mostly, avoiding 
and avoided by the world for the most part. Any person who searches 
for her vital statistics or physical measure will have to work a little and 
will be unrewarded even by such works as The Water Atlas oj Okla- 
homa or Rivers of the World * The huge atlas varieties, so scored and pre- 
cise, usually don’t list her in their index pages, and if they do, the Glover 
appears as a razor-thin vein of blue angling down through southeastern 
Oklahoma’s McCurtain County, a green corner of solitude in a big and busy 
hemisphere. Some of the world’s most remote lands are at least as well 
known (and more heavily visited) as the Glover, and the result is an air of 
mystery, an allure of a place that is quiet and alone. 

Unknown rivers stir some people, pull at them and will not let them be 
still. Herodotus walked up the Nile (which that grand old wandering his- 
torian referred to as a “him”) at least as far as Elephantine, drawn along by 
wonderful stories that the Nile was fed from fountains as deep as infinity* 
Captains Marcy and McClellan crossed what would one day be Oklahoma, 
casting about for the source of the Red River* Men spent years of their lives 
wandering across continents just to see where rivers came from, where they 
began. It seems to be a difficult thing for us to simply know that a river 


Canoeing down the Glover . 
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lives and flows. We want to know its ancestry, we want to know 
its heart. 

The Glover seems to have two hearts. On our longest day, as 
our group paddled and pushed and dragged canoes over rocks 
and deadhead logs, the Glover ran low and made us work. Here 
and there, past the narrow falls and the slick rocks, we were able 
to paddle water of some depth and then sit back and study the 
violent lines of the cliffs that margin the river in some places, 
the walls of rock that were the attendant subject of some geo- 
logic brawl But even in those stretches of water, there were no 
people. No canoes passed us; no people along the shore 
stretched to admire the plains coreopsis that showered the cliffs 
with yellow. There was no one along the banks or among the 
big sycamore and sweet gum, the hickory and the pine. Maybe 
other people have too much sense to work 
this hard fora river, to slip and scuffle across 
the wet rocks in her current as they pull ca- 
noes along behind them instead of riding in 
them. But 1 think instead that the Glover is a 
hard place to get to, and when people do 
make the journey, they arrive and find noth- 
ing other than the river waiting for them. No 
one guides this river because when it is low, 
the pulling and dragging, as well as the rocks 
and low falls, are hard on equipment* 

At the other end of this river's life is its 
other heart. A river without a dam can run 
big, and when it does, it's dangerous. The 
wild, unpredictable nature of the river de- 
mands respect. A few hours of rain at the 
Glover’s upper stretch can change the heart 
of the water very quickly. A lot of people will 
fish the Glover; not nearly as many people 
ever take to it In a canoe. When I saw the river 
this spring, it was up and big, and it looked 
dark to me, a river making a dare. 

Even at low current, the big rock walls and 
the boss trees of the Glover lend it strength 
and size, asking for nothing but respect, 
wearing its undammed dignity like a crown. 
This river is a she, as she walks along her 
quiet trail, craving air and weaving green lace for tapestry. This 
river would never be so open as to suggest or begin a relation- 
ship* She will let you make up your own mind about that, and 
she will never ask you to stay. 

1 can love this river without knowing her birthplace, and 1 
can leave without her loving me in return, even without her 
knowing or caring that I've gone. I can respect this river when 
she is dangerous and dark and runs big and swollen, 

I can walk to the low water crossing and sit by the river and 
watch the moon for as long as it cares to hang. This river and 
the moon belong together. A crescent moon would not do. This 
moon is full and round, and it should change just as the river 
does, from yellow to silver and then to white* 

This clean and wonderful river flows without the curse and 
curfew of a dam. She moves along as a river is best able and at 
her own pace with what the hills send her* 


ARRIVAL 

A s we began the trip, canoes lashed to vehicle tops, cam- 
l eras in flotation cases, and all gear properly stowed, it was 
June, Perfect early sum mer weather. This was the week of the 
solstice, the longest day of the year* 

Once everyone arrived at the Glover and was accounted for, 
the general activity at our new home on the river reflected the 
disparity of the group. David Fitzgerald, known for his pho- 
tography, and his assistant Rainette Sutton, or Rae, took in 
views of the river and the light. Jenifer Reynolds, OKC's TV 9 
anchor, set about organizing her campsite and planning her 
story's focus while Chris Cook, TV 9 photojournalist, worked 
with his cameras and Oklahoma Historical Society's Jeff Briley 
studied area maps. 

As we set up tents, hung lanterns from tripods of fresh cut 
bamboo* and scavenged the ground for firewood, we listened 
to Vivaldi. The painful and smothered passions of the music 
slipped along the banks of the river, joined with quiet 
hammerings and choppings, can% r as and nylon rustling, and the 
clank of cookware. 

Within an hour of arrival, Jim Tompkins, a gourmet cook 
among other things, prepared a fine meal, I brought my usual 
camp fare, rice and beans, pasta and fruit. One look at Jim's 
meal and it seemed bad manners for me to even offer my larder* 
Once unpacked, I rambled around the area, adrift in a gar- 
den of ferns and bamboo and bangle grass — breathing in the 
heavy air that smelled like eternity* At the opposite bank were 
lily pads and hyacinth, and I was grateful to be here, on the last 
undammed river in the state. 

DAY 1 ON THE RIVER 

T he Glover dropped several yards in elevation along the eight 
or so miles that we paddled on that first day. Paddling along, 
it was almost always possible to hear the next set of shallow 
rapids ahead that led to a falls of sometimes three or more feet. 
The Glover demands attention; as a river it will rarely allow 
canoeists to daydream unless they stop to do so. 

During the afternoon, some of us swapped seats in the ca- 
noes. Jim paddled from the back seat, Rae sat at the center, and 
up front 1 tried to make the sharper cuts with the paddle that 
would carry the canoe around some barely submerged rocks. 

It was good to watch the buzzards make a lazy black cyclone 
as they swirled about upriver. It was good to see the blue her- 
ons and the egrets, and it was very good to hear the high- 
pitched little shriek of a Mississippi kite somewhere in the trees* 
It was also good that the river was a hard place on that first 
day, good that it made us work hard and even hurt a little. Easy 
places are easily conquered, and this river is a castle keep, a line 
of resistance to change. 

When we returned to camp, I took a bar of soap and a towel 
and walked downstream to wash. There is no better feeling than 
the tired ache of sore muscle or of cold, dean water to take away 
the grime of a day outside. The fed of the water on my skin 
made this river much easier to love* 

For supper, my rice and beans lay idle in their sacks while 

The untamed Glover. 
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Preparing camp grub. 


JIM'S PICO DE GALLO 

A little act of cotina espionage aboard a 
party catamaran off the shore of Puerto 
Vallarta put this recipe in lint's hands and in 
turn fed us all 

4-5 medium cucumbers, peeled and 
sliced 

Salt to taste 

6-7 Roma tomatoes, chopped 
1/2 large sweet onion, chopped 

2 bell peppers, chopped 

1- 2 jalapeho peppers, diced very fine 

1 lime 

2- 4 tablespoons fresh cilantro 
Slice cucumbers a quarter-inch thick. 

Layer on cookie sheet. Salt cucumbers 
liberally. Spread tomatoes (cherry tomatoes 
will do), onion, bell peppers, and jalapenos 
(one for mild or two For hot) over cucum- 
bers* Squeeze lime juice over vegetables and 
top with cilantro. Serve with chips, 

JENIFER REYNOLDS' 

RIVER APPLE CRUMBLE PIE 

Crust 

2 teaspoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 
l 1/2 cups flour 

1/2 cup oil (don't use shortening) 

3 tablespoons milk 
Filling 

1/2 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons all-purpose flour 
6-8 apples, peeled, cored, and thinly 

sliced 

3 t ablespoons I e mon j uice 
Topping 

1/2 cup all-purpose flour 

1/2 cup sugar 

1/2 teaspoon ground ginger 

1 teaspoon gro u n d ci n na mo n 
i/4 cup butter 

1 small bag of charcoal 
Mix crust ingredients to form a ball. Press 
into bottom of eight- inch Dutch oven. Do 
not prkk crust. 

For the filling, stir together sugar and 
flour* Sprinkle apples with lemon juice, then 
toss with sugar mixture. Pour into crust* 

In a bowl mix flour, sugar, ginger, and 
cinnamon together, and then cut in the 
butter until crumbly. Sprinkle over apples* 
Stan the bag of charcoal, and when the 
coals are gray, use tongs to pick out eight hot 
coals. Place them on foil in a small ring 
under the Dutch oven, then place eight more 
on the lid. Cook for about an hour or until 
crust is golden brown and filling is bubbling. 

Filling, crust, and topping can be made 
ahead of time. Just put each into a separate 
bag, transport in cooler, and assemble at 
campsite* 





we feasted our eyes on steak and corn cooked with garlic 
and peppers. For dessert, Jenifer baked an apple pie in a 
cast-iron Dutch oven. In a culinary as well as intellectual 
sense I was over my head with these folks, but that didn’t 
stop me from eating as much as 1 could. 


DAY 2 

D avid seemed to never tire, always up and 
about to meet the day before anyone 
else. Taking his camera, he would walk to 
the river and perform his alchemy in the 
mists and changing light, doing what lie 
knew. 

As we took the canoes upriver that day, 
the sun was still low, still within the trees 
and not yet in its sky, and the river was 
winding along the big snakelike curve to 
the north. Within an hour or so, the deep, 
melancholy thoughtfulness of the early 
morning had warmed with the growing 
day, and we began to pepper conversation 
w ith laughter again. 

The river was good to us that morning. 

We paddled and waded and sat in it, lis- 
tened to it and watched it drive on past us. 

Happiness ebbs and flows, but simply 
bringi ng a handful of the cool water up and 
letting it slip through my fmgers and down 
onto the back of my neck gave me jov. 

One of the few signs of human life we 
ever found on the river was upstream from 
camp — the remains of a campfire on a bar 
beside the water. Whoever stopped here 
had a good eye for ground; the bar below 
the dead burnt wood circled with rocks was 
solid and covered with the smooth colored 
stones that the river polishes and arranges. 

The river exposed a soft white shoulder to 
us here, allowing us to hold her hand. 

In the evening, Rae, Jeff, Jenifer, and 1 
rode out to check on an alternate area to 
put the canoes into the river the next day. The road turned 
and twisted and came to an end above the river, looking 
down into it from a high ridge. 

After a quick look at the area, w r e headed hack, pausing 
to stop at the ridge and look a little longer at the river be- 
low. The sky was still covered in gray clouds, and in the 
muted light the yellow and blue flowers and the green ferns 
on the cliff swelled with color. The river looked big and 
healthy from up there, fringed in color and in fine voice as 
it came through the cliffs with the rain in it. 

As we drove hack toward the camp area, Jeff spotted ripe 
blackberries along the road. Remembering the previous 
evening’s apple pie, we used what we had — a straw hat. 
Stetson hat, enameled coffee cup, and Styrofoam cup— and 
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gathered around the thick bushes rich 
with berries and collected a harvest 

The blackberries were riches that 
evening. The errand to check on an 
alternate route may have failed, but 
berry picking made the errand worth 
it all We hadn't expected this or asked 
for it, but the harvest had been pro- 
vided anyway. 

When we returned to camp, David 

was not particularly impressed with 

the blackberries. He had his mission 

hat on, an objective to be met. He 

needed to find a view of the river that 

would show its face to him, and Jeff 

sat down with his maps and found an r , 

1 The Glover from above. 

area to go into that we had not yet 

seen. The illustrated topography indicated that the water here 
would be big, and David asked me what I thought. I told him 
that l was content to see anything that the river had to offer. If 
leff thought the water would be good, if David felt that he could 
find his answers to light and shadow, then any bend of this river 
was certainly good for me. 

After another great meal — and after Rae and Chris went 
down to the river to catch crawdads- — we went to bed. In my 
tent I read for a while and then shut off the flashlight and lay 
in the dark listening to the night sounds outside. 

DAY 3 

W hen morning came, I heard first the big drops of water 
as they fell from the trees to smack the top of my tent, 
David’s voice was there too as he talked to Jim in the gray, early 
morning quiet* i put on my old boots and laced them, slipping 
from my tent with the denied old Thermos 
cup for companionship. 

As we headed out, we soon learned that Jeff 
was right. As the canoes slipped across the 
river, we all found what we needed. The river 
was big here and ran wide, and as David found 
his shot and Rae assisted him and as Chris and 
Jenifer plied their trade, 1 waded out a little 
from where the canoes were tied and sat on a 
big warm rock. 

When it was time to go, we all paddled back 
to the landing point, where Jenifer asked me 
my thoughts on the Glover — the last 
undammed water of its kind in the state, 

1 ventured to say that the last bit of anything 
should be used with wisdom — the last spoon- 
ful of coffee, the last stick of firewood, the last bit of canvas, or 
the last bit of river- — just as the last bit of this morning should 
be used wisely, with the understanding that it was a gift that 
would pass, that would not come again* 

And then the morning was gone. We took down the camp, 
packing tents and cookware, dismantling the tarp, loading ca- 
noes, and collecting trash. I had no proper way to thank these 
people — only a word or a handshake — for the companionship 
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and laughter* It was best to just go* 
I rode back as I came, Jeff driving, 
leaving me free to look around as 
we headed back toward the high- 
way. Once in the distance I could 
see Bear Mountain, fairly near the 
neighborhood of the river that we 
were leaving* 1 think that there 
must be bears at Bear Mountain, 
that they roam the banks of the 
river when the moon comes over 
the water in its cold white shine. 

As Jeff drove, I suppose we both 
were still on the river, as were the 
other members of our party as 
they followed their own routes 
home. 

It was late and 1 was very tired, so 1 went to a cheap motel to 
shave and shower and get a little sleep* The light in the motel 
bathroom was wired to an absurd, huge exhaust fan in the ceil- 
ing, and the fan was loud to me after the sounds of the river* 
In that sterile tiled room, the sounds of the river were still with 
me like the dear voice of a confounding girl. 

I wanted sleep, but this motel was no quiet usher from river 
to city. The deep bass throb of car stereos jumped and boomed 
up from the parking lot below* I sat on the edge of the bed, star- 
ing out through the gap in the faded curtains at the hard white 
light of the city outside, thinking of the sound of the cardinal 
singing alter the rain stopped on the Glover River, I thought 
of the unused rice and beans in my pack and of Jeffs maps. 1 
had not returned to the world. The world was a day behind me 
now, flowing down from the Kiamichis to the sea* |jj 

M t chael Va i tgh i t a cot 1 1 rib uting ed i to r for Okl ahoma* fod ay, / ives 
and writes in Osage County. David Fitzgerald , a long time Okla- 
homa Today contributor, has a book about southeastern Okla- 
homa ca lied Oklahoma Crossroads (photography by Fitzgerald, 
text by Michael Wallis) that is set to hit bookstores by spring . 


GETTING THERE 

The Glover River, at its best or at its 
worst , ts a rewarding challenge. The 
river, undatnmed and unpredictable, 
has kept commercial rental and 
guide services at hay — and in 
turn has left the river unspoiled 
and pristine. No concessions are 
available along the Glover. To 
navigate the wild river, there's 
no substitute for a good 
knowledge of topography and T 
terrain. When the river is 
low, rocks and such make for fM 
a difficult float, and when the 
river is up, the journey is very 
dangerous * 

The only outfitter that even dares to offer 
ventures f and then only on rare occasions) is 
Charlie Umsted. ( 405) 244-3284. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE GROVE AREA 
CONTACT THE GROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
104-B W. 3RD ST. GROVE, OK 74344 (918) 786-9079 



J4 secluded gttauwy nestled on the 
shores of (jrand Lake. Suites With 
fireplaces, whirlpool t u Bs and a 
cuts die If fit breakfast await you. 

(918) 786-3636 

Grand lake O’ The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 


Muppuy & Company 


“Not JUST A BOOKSTORE... A DESTINATION." 

Books, Gifts, Toys and Much Mode 

Located at 1014 <5oimi Main Sipket. Grove Oklahoma 


(918) 7886200 




Grand Lake Living 



CEDAR OAKS 


LEISURE LIVING 

Stylish Patio Homes 


For the mature buyer 
55 arid over - 
a private and serene 
lake front community 
lifestyle 

Recreational center fully equipped 
and staffed for ye^ r round 
activities, including a gymnasium, 
meeting room, card room, multi- 
purpose room, library, swimming 
pout, Jacuzzi outdoor walking 
track. Enjoy Grand Lake. 


Fur information call (9181 7B6-2222* 161 7 Sunset Circle, Grove, OK 



ELISA’S 

The Place Where 
Art & Fashion Intersect 

Women’s Clothing 
and Accessories 

1011 S. Main Street • Grove, OK 
(918) 787-6800 
Tues.-Sat, 10-5 



Come Visit Old Days Gone By, 


Featuring’ Yankee Candies X R otoe Pottery X R ed tYn rc 
Gratt iteWa re X Floral & Wild Berry Accents 
Large Selection of Unique Primitives X Quality Throws 
by Goodwin Weavers & littb Titnberlake 


6 West 3rd St., Grove, OK 74344 (918) 786-8666 




PATRIOIWSLAND 


E • S • T • A-T • E • S 


A Restricted Luxury Development 

Paved streets *Ciiy water, gas, &. IfT satellite dish 
Close to Grove amenities and medical Facilities 
18 hole golf course under construction 

P,D* Box 6586, Grove, OK 74344 • 80IM95-LAKE 




Pki£ f d Omamentai 
Ozom, One. 


• Handcrafted Stairs 


• Gates • Rails 

• Fire Screens 

• Fences 

• Mail Box Stands 

• Fem Stands 


113th SK&59 HWY 
Grove, Oklahoma 74344 


918-786-2979 









Viva Barney in the kitchen. 


Far from Traditional 

THE TRAPPINGS OF A UNIQUE PIZZA PARLOR. 


T ucked away in the tiny southeast- 
ern town of Antlers, High Street 
Pizza is something of an a nomaly 
with its eclectic decor (tabletops cut 
from old bowling lanes), gourmet piz- 
zas, and a hippie history. 

Despite its uniqueness, the old one- 
story forest green house with brick red 
trim across the street from the Antlers 
Post Office draws people from all cor- 
ners because of its pizza. 


Over a made-from-scratch crust. 
High Street slathers homemade sauce, 
fresh toppings, and various cheeses. On 
the menu, there’s everything from the 
Taco Pizza, a so uth-of-the- border twist 
on Italian pie, to a Veggie Pizza topped 
with six different vegetables. 

Everyone has a favorite including, 
Tulsa's Cay ce Rogers, who sunk his teeth 
into the BLT pizza ( that's bacon, lettuce, 
and tomato). 


"Best pizza in the state of Oklahoma," 
Rogers said. "Wash it down with a 
pitcher of cold beer, and it’s the best 
meal you’ll ever have." 

If not pizza, there’s pasta, fresh soups, 
salads with homemade dressings, and 
baked potatoes with 13 different top- 
pings (including one with nachos, 
guacamole, and picante sauce). The Fred 
is another crowd favorite. Better known 
in most parts as calzone, High Street’s 
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version, named after a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer who once frequented the joint, is 
made with fresh pizza dough, sauce, and 
other trimmings. 

Besides soda pop and beer, traditional 
pizza parlor standbys, High Street also 
offers fresh juices, fruit smoothies, and 
herbal teas. (Make sure to save room for 
the ever-so-rich homemade chocolate 
cheesecake for dessert.) 

But just how did an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary eclectic pizza joint such as High 
Street find its way to Antlers? 

In the 1970s, a small group of friends 
from as far away as California and as 
close as Tulsa set out to create their own 
community. They pooled their money 
and bought land in the mountain wil- 
derness of southeastern Oklahoma, just 
outside of Antlers, and labeled them- 
selves Common Ground. 

“The people here called us hippies,” 
Viva Barney, High Street co-owner and 
manager, said, rolling her eyes. “We 
never considered ourselves that. I would 
have called us 'back to the land" kind of 
people. In that era, you know, we all 
wanted to live on the land and produce 
a lot of our own food and raise our chil- 
dren in the country.” 

The group, a mix of couples and 
singles, worked together and ate to- 
gether but lived in separate houses. “All 
of us loved to cook,” Viva remembered. 
“That was our main deal — Toad. We 
liked growing our food, £ 
we liked cooking our g 
food, we liked eating g 
together-” 

Since food was a 
common thread, 12 
members opened High 
Street Pizza in 1982. 

With the group's car- 
pentry skills, they refur- 
bished the old house in- f aco 

side and out with walnut beams from 
Sardis Lake, cedar from a nearby 
Nashoba sawmill, bricks from the origi- 
nal home’s chimney, and bowling alley 
lanes (survivors of a fire at Tulsa's 
Brookside Bowl) that not only serve as 
tabletops but sunroom floors and 
counters as well. 


High Street decor. 

Once the restaurant opened, some of 
the original owners lost interest and 
eventually sold their shares. Today, only 
Viva and Sally Sutton (a silent partner) 
own the joint. 

“You know, trying to run a business 
with 12 owners does not work,” Viva 
said. “It was always consensus. One per- 
son didn’t want it that way, and we’d 
have to spend all this time trying to work 
it out, which is a good 
thing, but when you’re 
trying to run a business 
and you're trying lo 
make decisions on a 
daily basis, you can't do 
that.” 

Viva eventually bought 
a house in Antlers and 
sold her share of Com- 
mon Ground property 
to devote more time to High Street (plus 
her children longed lor modern ameni- 
ties). “They were a little bit tired of that 
no electricity and no running water 
thing. They were ready for blow dryers. 
They were teenagers, and they'd had 
enough of that hippie stuff.” 

Hippie or not, Viva still believes in the 


GETTING THERE 

High Street Pizza, 2/6 AT. High St. in 
Anders, is open 11 a. in. to lOp.m. Monday 
through Thursday , 1 1 a. m. to II pan. Friday 
through Sunday . (405) 298-557/. 


ideology. She's environmentally con- 
scious and bakes all the bread herself. 

“You have to make a lot of concessions 
when you're in the restaurant business,” 
she said. “I mean, l use Styrofoam, which 
I never thought 1 would do, 1 use micro- 
wave ovens, which l never thought I would 
do. But we still make our product, most of 
it, all from scratch. We grow vegetables 
here, and we grow lots of flowers. The ide- 
ology 1 think is still there, you know, just 
being as kind to the earth as you can and 
just being good to people. Getting along, 
working together. It's still good stuff.” 
And so is the pizza. 

—By Gay Freebern Lane 


September ■ October 1997 
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Lake Cosniry 


Lake Country for year-round 


fun* Camping, golfing* okiing, 
hunting a ndfubing, festivaLu X 

s* niU'ieumo* historic attraction **. . . 

enjoy the good life! ji . j 


OKIAHOK' 

iswnvt uitra 


For your free brochure about Lake Country attractions and autumn events, 
call (405) 371-9422 or write P.O. Box 194, Tishomingo, OK 73460. 


EXPERIENCE 

Lake Texoma 
and lake Murray 

RESORT PARKS. 



Lodge * Swimming Pool • Tennis ■ Golf - Patting Green 
Driving Range * Playground - Restaurant * Fishing * Boating 
Camping * Nature anti Hiking Trails * Picnic Areas (with grills) 
Year-Round Recreation Programs - Handicapped Accessibility 

Call 1-800-654-8240 for reservations and more 
information on these and other Oklahoma Resort Parks. 



Parks & Resorts 



Come and experience Chickasaw culture in a week filled with Native American 
history and tradition. See man against beast in The bull- fighting competition 
and our a II -Indian Rodeo. Admire the works of Native American artists at the 
Clay bum Sira ugh n Native American Art Show. 



RO. Box 363, Tishomingo, OK 73460 
(405) 371 2040 or (800) 5933356 



a Have a great time at 

Arbucklb 


TLDERNBSS 

■ 9/14 Ride for Your Life - Mountain 
Bikes 

10/4 Run For Your Life - "Toughest 
and Most Unique 10K in U.S." 
Book your All You Can Eat Hayrides 
for Groups of 35 or more 

1 80<L738^PARK 

J Davis, Oklahoma 






FAIRS & FESTIVALS 



Pelican Festival ‘97 

The 14th annual Pelican Fes- 
tival celebrates the migration of 
the American White Pelican. 

September 27 & 28 
Grove Civic Center 

* Arts and Crafts 

* Live entertainment 

* Pelican viewing tours 

* Parade and high school 
marching band competition 

■ 5K Run 

* Antiques and collectibles 



(iriind Lake Association 


6807 Hwy. 59 N., Grove, OK 74344 
(9 1 8) 786-2289 Fax (918) 786-3386 



Celebrate Cowboy 
Culture! 

September 13 & 14, 1997 
American Legion Rodeo Complex 

Experience a taste of the Old West 
in Vinita, Calf Fry Capital of the 
World. The festival celebrates the 
traditional "working the calves,'" 
with arts and crafts, ranch rodeo, live 
entertainment, bull riding contest, 
and western dancing. Be the judge 
of the best calf fries Oklahoma has 
to offer! 



Vinity Area Chamber uf Commerce 
RO. Box 882, Vinita, OK 74301 
(918)256-7133 



Robbers Cave 
Fall Festival 


Robbers Cave Slate Park 
Wi I burton, Oklahoma 
October 17-19, 1997 

* Over 200 craft vendors 

* Carnival 

* Live music 

* Food vendors 

* Unique car show with more 
than 500 cars 



For more information, call 
(918) 465-3400 or (918) 465-2565 


CWetximo s i. _ ^ ” 

lAMfCa 


For your FREE Kuiiii- to events uml attractions 
lit southeastern Oklahoma, rail 



T v L ) A 

Convention and Visitors Bureau 

61 6 S. Boston. Suite 100, Tulsa. OK 74 11 9- 1 298 
w w w. tou r i s m . tu I sac h a mber.com 


join Us As We Celebrate 
Our First 100 Years 

Enjoy Art Deco treasures, 
specially shopping, internationally 
renowned museums, and family fun 
at first class attractions. 

For your FREE Visitors Guide, 

* call (800) 558-331 E 

Chili Cookoff and Bluegrass 
Festival-Sept, 4-6 

Greek Holiday-Sept. 11-14 

Tulsa Centennial Homecoming 
Weekend-Sept. 19-21 

Romeo & Juliet -Sept. 1 9-21 
Oklahoma Scottish Games and 
Gathering-Sept 20-21 

T\ilsa State Fair-Sept 25-Oct 5 
Pops Live! EL-Oct 10-11 
Oktoherfest-Oci. 16-19 
Tulsa Run-Oet. 25 
Festival of Trees- Nov. 23-Dee. 7 
Hansel & Gretel - Nov 28-30 
PSO Christmas Parade of Lights 
Dec. 13 

ZoolightfuJ-Dec, 12-30 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 59. 




Cali 1-800-922-211 8 for more information about Green Country 


GREEN COUNTRY 






Come Back in Time 
to Indian Country 

The heritages of ihe great na- 
tions of the Five Civilized Tribes- 
Cherokec, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Creek and Seminole - live on at 
the Five Civilized Tribes Museum, 

• An Gallery • Trading Post 
• Research Library 


THE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 
TRIBES * MUSEUM 

Agency Hill, Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee. OK 74401 
(918)683-1701 
Hours: M-S 10-5: Sun 1-5 
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Year-Round Family Fun 


Log Cabins * Swimming Pool 
Mini-Golf * Horseback Riding 
Year-Round Trout Fishing * Game 
Room * Playgrounds R.V. Hook- 
ups * Tent Camping Laundry 
Camp Store* Children's Activities 



Family 
Camping Y Resort 

Gore, Oklahoma 


For reservations call 
(918)489-2295 



Come & Get It! 

Located in historic downtown 
Pawnee, Cowboy’s offers home 
cooked buffets, steaks, seafood, 
chicken fried steaks, buffalo burgers 
and more... including an on-premise 
bakery that produces cinnamon rolls, 
fresh baked cookies, homemade 
cobblers and on and on*.. 

Cowboy’s Cafe 
& Bakery 

Visa and MasterCard accepted 
Call us today! 

918-762-2312 

727 Harrison 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 
Family owned and operated! 



Discover 

OKtnulgee 

For more information, contact the Okmulgee Tourism Program 
P.Q. Box 609, 1 12 North Morton, Okmulgee. OK 74447 
(918) 756-61 72 or 1-800-355-5552 


Discover Okmulgee 

Discover the art, culture and 
history of the Muscogee (Creek) 
People at the Creek Council House 
Museum, a National Historic 
Landmark. 

Discover: 

• Okmulgee Lake 

• Dripping Springs Lake 
•Festival of Lights 

• Historic Renovated Downtown 

• Muscogee (Creek) Nation 

• Creek Nation Festival 

• Council House Indian Art Market 

• 5Q's Bash 
•Antiques 

• OSU -Okmulgee 

• Great West Chili Fest 

• Invitational Rodeo 

• Pecan Festival 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 59, 






Free Advertiser Information 


Find out more information about attractions, 
lodging, shopping, dining, special events, and gift 
ideas from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

L Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page. 

2. Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 

3, Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


! OKLAHOMA J 

'I OL)AY 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Service Department 
| PO Box 53384 , Oklahoma City, OK 73152 I 

| The Qklahoi rm Today advertisers listed | 

I on this page would like to tell you more i 
■ about their products and services. To ■ 
receive this free information, circle die _ 

[ advertiser n u mber ( s ) below, fill in yo u r [ 

' name and address, and mail this ' 

I coupon to us at the address listed above. I 

| [Z1 Check here to receive free information | 

| from all of the advertisers. 

| 1 2 3 4 5 6 | 
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I Name_ 

| Address _ 

I City — _ 

' State Zip 

■Dpi ease en ter a one-yea r su b scri p t i on 
* to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
I Year in Review issue, in my name and 
I bill me for $17.50. 

L 


1 Arbuckle Wilderness 

2 Byrd House Bed 6c Breakfast 

3 Candlewyck Inn Bed & Breakfast 

4 Cedar Chest 

5 Cedar Oaks 

6 Cedarvale Gardens 

7 Chicka saw Nation Festival 

8 Community Care 

9 Cowboys Cafe 

10 Eagle Creek 

11 Edmond CVB 

12 Elisa's 

1 3 Eureka Springs 

1 4 Five Tribes Museum 

15 Gene Miller Gallery 

1 6 Grove Chamber of Commerce 

1 7 Guthrie Bed & Breakfast Association 

1 8 Hard Rock Cafe 

19 Hideaway Pizza 

20 Hochatown Junction Resorts 

2 1 Jeff McCormick, D.D.S. 

22 Keepsake Candles 

23 Kiamichi Country 

24 Lake Country Association 

25 Lake Murray Resort Park 

26 Lake Texoma Resort Park 

27 Lauren Danielle Bed & Breakfast 

28 Lawton Chamber of Commerce 

29 Lo vera's Grocery 

30 MarVal Resort 

31 Murphy & Company 

32 Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

33 Oklahoma Natural Gas 


34 Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

35 Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce 

36 OU Press 

37 Patricia Island Estates 

38 Pelican Festival 

39 Perry Real Estate, Inc. 

40 Pete's Place 

41 Philbrook Museum 

42 Phil's Ornamental Iron 

43 Preservation Playhouse 

44 Railroad House Bed & Breakfast 

45 Robbers Cave Fall Festival 

46 Rosewood Manor Bed & Breakfast 

47 Sandstone Cottage Bed 8c Breakfast 

48 Savannah Rose Bed & Breakfast 

49 Seely House Bed & Breakfast 

50 Stevens Gap Restaurant 

51 Stone Lion Inn 

52 Tahlequah Chamber of Commerce 

53 The Old Homestead 

54 Tickled Pink Guest Ranch 

55 Tootle’s Restaurant by the Lake 

56 Tree Top View Cabins 

57 Tulsa Convention and Visitors Bureau 

58 Van Buren Chamber of Commerce 

59 Victorian Garden Bed & Breakfast 

60 Victorian Rose Bed 8c Breakfast 

61 Vinita Calf Fry Festival 

62 Wh i p- Po o r- Wi 1 j C ab i n s 

63 Willow Creek Resort 

For advertising information, call 
800-777-1793 or 405-521-2496. 
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TRAVEL PLANNER 




A Treasure Trove in the Ozarks 

Hop aboard a vintage train at the Old Frisco Depot. The Ozark Scenic Railway 
offers some of the best fall foliage views of The Natural State and the highest trestle 
bridges in the country. Or enjoy a sunset cruise aboard the Frontier Belle Riverboat on 
the beautiful Arkansas River. 

Van Bnren's Historic Main Street, lined with Victorian storefronts, offers five blocks 
of irresistible antique shops, art galleries and specialty boutiques* Celebrate Autumn 
with our Fall Festival Am and Crafts Fain October 4 and 5. 


A 

™mnl3ureir 

AKKAH tAI 


For your free brochure, calll (800) 332-5889 or write: 

Van Buren Chamber of Commerce* P.O, Box 652, Dept. F, Van Buren, AR 72957 
Website: http://u ww.vanburen.org - E-mail: vanburen @ vanburen.org 



siTRtMr lITRT nr HOCK K will 


DALLAS 


2601 M c Ki n n ey A ve n ue 
at RoulhSt. 

(214) 855-0007 


The Supreme Court 
of Rock-n-Roll 


All American Food w ith 
Southern Hospitality 


Rock 'n Roll 
Memorabi 1 ia- Merchandi se 



CiaoY’atl! 

Since 1925. Pete's Place of 
Krebs. — Oklahoma's Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

* Banquet facilities for up to 250 
• Microbreweiy 
* Perfect for tour groups 



ESTABLISHED 1925 - KREBS. OK 
3 amity. Si&lian &U44 m 


Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon 
{918)423-2042 * Fax (918)423-7859 



Lo vera’s Italian 
Foods 


Come by Lovera's in Krebs - 
Oklahoma's Little Italy — and 
sample some of the best Italian food 
in the Southwest, We're known for 
our Italian sausage, but we also 
make our own provolone, mozza- 
rella. and cadocavallo cheeses. We 
also stock an extensive variety of 
imported foods. 

Now open: 

Lo vent's Italian Deli & Pizzeria 

Call for orders - we ship 
even w h ere ( \7 M C ac cep ted > 
(800) 854-1417 

Lo vera’s Grocery 
95 W. Sixth. Krebs. OK 74454 


Open vour doors 

to 160,000 


visitors! 



Advertise in Oklahoma 
Today's Travel Planner section 
and reach more than 160,000 
upscale travelers. It's easy to 
advertise: 
just send us a 
color photo, ' 
copy, and your company logo, 
and we'll do all the rest! 

Contact an Oklahoma Today 
advertising sales representative 
by calling (405) 52L2496 or 
(800) 777-1793, A 



til 



OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 


THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 59, 




Mansion Mania 

SEPTEMBER 13 






The Governor** mansion. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

SEPTEMBER 

1-12 Richard Scarry's "Busy town/' 

Kirkpatrick Center, QKC, (405) 424-5545 
1-21 Oil: 1940-1945, Selections from the 
Standard Oil Company Collection, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (919) 

748-5316 

1-21 Portraiture in Print, Philbrook 

Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

1 - Dec 3 1 Laura A. Gubb & Roberta 

Campbell Lawson: The Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Gift of Their Collections, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5316 

I -Feb 1, 1998 People of the Prairie, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (9 1 8 ) 
748-5316 


(405)946-4477 

14-Nov 9 Still Life: The Object in American 
Art, 1915-1995, Selections from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tuba, (918) 748-5316 
26-Oct 20 Mirages: An Exhibition of 
Photographs by Ryan Wing, TU, Tuba, 
(918) 631-2934 

26-Oct 27 A Proud Tradition: Art by 
Alumni & Retired Faculty, UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 3360 
26- Dec 28 Navajo Weaving from the Santa 
Fe Collection, 1971-1 996, Natl Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
28- Jan 1 1, 1998 The British Etching 
R c v i val , Phil b roo k M useu m o f A rt , 

Tuba, (918) 748-5316 

2 8- Jan 1 1, 1998 Contemporary Prints front 
the Philbrook Collection, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tuba, (918) 748-5316 


Where else but at Septemberfest 
can you journey through Lewis and 
Clark's expedition, camp wilh Gover- 
nor Keating, and hang out wilh Mrs. 
Frizzle all in the same day? 

Des ig n ed a s a fes ti val for famili e$, 
the first-time, free event held on I he 
grounds of the governor's mansion 
hosts a slew of activities with every- 
thing from culture (Native American 
storytelling and basket weaving) to 
science and math projects (making 
mini kaleidoscopes with cardboard 
and beads). 

Characters decked in period cos- 
tumes will lead guests on a virtual re- 
ality tour through Lewis and Clarkb 
adventure, while Keating (canteen in 
hand, tent in background) tells stories 
and others make way through a maze 
of hay bales. 

Other highlights include Indian 
dancers, a history of African-Ameri- 
cans In Oklahoma {including the buf- 
falo soldiers), an Oklahoma territorial 
classroom, a nature touching table 
with tarantulas and turtles, Mexican 
folkloric dancers, and Gene McFall s 
original one-man Will Rogers show. 

Septemberfest is from 10 a.m. to 5 
pun,, and even the snacks are free (al- 
though for a big appetite, bring along 
a sack lunch). (405) 523-4278. 

—AJD 


1 -March 8, 1998 The Bacone School of 
Native American Painting, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

5- Oct 1 Native American Plant Remedies, 
The Bartlesville Museum, Bartlesville, 
(918)336-4949 

6- Oct 5 Firehouse Art Center Faculty 

Mixed Media Exhibition, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 
12-Nov 30 British Naive Art, 1700-1900, 
OKC Art Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 
12- Jan 1 1, 1998 British Delft from Colonial 
Williamsburg, OKC Art Museum, OKC, 


OCTOBER 

1-31 Local Artists Exhibit, Historical 
Society Museum, Edmond, (405) 340-0078 
1-3! Natl Stamp Month Exhibit, Central 
Library, Tulsa, (918) 596-7932 
4-31 Masters Art Show, The Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683- 
1701 

9-Nov 16 Suggested Readings: New Works 
by David Crismon, City Arts Center, 
OKC, (405) 951-0000 ' 


DRAMA 

SEPTEMBER 

12-21 The Rainmaker, Broken Arrow 
Community Playhouse, Broken Arrow, 
(918) 258-0077 

1 9-21 >24-27 The Chid Couple , Tuba 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
596-7111 

26, 27, Oct 3,4 Children's Play, OCU, OKC, 


September ■ October 1997 
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CALENDAR 


(405) 425-5540 

27,28,30>Oct 1 The- Lion, the Witch , & the 
Wardrobe , OCU5A, Edmond, (405) 425- 
5000 

OCTOBER 

8-12 Pi ra tes o f Penza nee, OSU, Still \va te r, 
(405) 744-9208 

2 4- Nov 1 The War o f the Worlds, Broken 
Arrow Community Playhouse, Broken 
Arrow, (918) 258 0077 

31 -Nov 8 Dracuta, Sooner Theatre* 
Norman, (405) 364-1596 


MUSIC & DANCE 

SEPTEMBER 

2-7 A Chorus Line, Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918)596-7111 
6 Christine Albert, The Blue Door, QKC, 
(405) 524-0738 

6 Gala Season Opening of OKC Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Civic Center Music 
Hail, OKC, (405) 842-538 7 
7,14 Concert in the Park, Hafer Park, 
Edmond, (405) 359-4630 
9 Carol 8c Friends with Marilyn Horne, 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)596-7111 

1 2 Banu Gibson & The New Orleans Hot 
Jazz, Tulsa Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 T 
12 Betty Elders, The Blue Door, OKC, 

(405) 524-0738 

12 Bolo Ball, NatT Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250, ext 224 

12,13 Bob Wills Texas Former Playboys 
Reunion & Festival, Citywide, Pawhuska, 
(918) 287-3316 

1 3 Bluegrass Music Show, Community 
Center, Midwest City, (405) 943-4106 

1 3 Leslie Powell Foundation Family 
Concert, McMahon Auditorium, 

Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

1 3,26 Barbeque & Bluegrass, Double Stop 
Music Hall, Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 
13, Oct 1 1 Urban Tribal Drumming Circle, 
living Arts of Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 
13, Oct 4,25 Masterworks, Tulsa Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

14 Tribute to Woody Guthrie, Rocky's 
Briektown Musk Hall, OKC, (405) 524- 
0738 

1 4 Wild West Show, Prairie Song Village, 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
19-21 R om eo & Ju l iet , T u 1 sa Pe r fo r m i n g 
Arts Center, T ulsa, (9 1 8 ) 596-7 1 1 1 

20 Second Century Concert Featuring 
Vince Gill, Custer Field/ Bartlesville High 
School, Bartlesville, (918) 336-1897 

21 Choral Concert, Civic ('enter Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

26,27, Oct 1 0, 1 1 Pops, Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 
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26 ,27, Oct 24,25 Oklahoma Sinfouia, 
Tulsa Community College, Tulsa, 
(918)488 0396 

27 Dvorak’s Masterworks: Opposites 
Attract, Civic Center Music Hall, OKC, 
(405) 842-5387 

OCTOBER 

2 Kirov Ballet, Civic Center Music Hall, 
OKC, (405) 842-5387 
4 Fall Arts 8c Jazz Festival, Main Street, 
Shawnee, (405)273-1080 
4 A Night in the American West, 
Bartlesville Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 
4 Percussive Artistry of Ed Shaughnessy, 
McMahon Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 
248-2001 

11 B I u e grass M usic S how, Co m m u n i ry 
Center, Midwest City, (405) 943-4106 

1 2 Tuneful Tales, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

1 4- 16, 1 8-20,22-25,27 Lauren Pelon 
Presents The Living Roots of Music, 
City wide, OKC, (405) 235-9223, ext. 23 
16,19 Music on Exhibit 1: Catherine 
Venable, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
18 Fire & Desire, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 
20 Danin Yankees, NSLNTahlequah, 

(918) 458-2075 

26 Lafayette String Quartet, Rogers 
University, Tulsa, (918) 594-8000 
30 Coffee Classics 1: Music of the Night, 
Tulsa Community College Southeast 
Campus, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
31, Nov l Steve Lawrence & Edyie 

Gormc, Civic Center Music Flail, OKC, 
(405)842-5387 


INDIAN EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

5-7 Wyandotte Nation Powwow, U.S* 60, 
Wyandotte, (918) 678-2297 
6 Intertribal Powwow, City Park, 

Bristow, (9181 367-3376 
12-14 Seminole Nation Days, Mekusukey 
M iss io n G ro u nds , Sem i no I e, { 40 5 ) 
382-5194 

1 9,20 Fort Sill Apache Celebration, 

Tribal Complex, Apache, (405) 588- 
2298 

21-27 Native American Awareness Week, 
Citywide, Enid, (405) 234-5261 
26,27 In Celebration of Native America, 
Standing Bear Native American 
Memorial Park, Ponca City, (405) 762- 
5651,(800)475-4400 
27 Pom vow, Garfield County Fair- 
grounds, Enid, (405) 234-5261 
27-Oct 5 Chickasaw Festival & Annual 
Meeting, Tishomingo, (405) 371-2040 

O k l a h o m a Tod a y 



lane Hamden relives the past. 


Shattuck- Style 

October 10-12 

Churn out ice cream, milk a cow, and 
learn the art of making old-fashioned 
soap at the Shattuck Heritage Fest* A 
chuck wagon camp will serve up a 
home-style breakfast cooked in Dutch 
ovens over an open ft re. For ethnic grub, 
try out the area's Germ an/ Russian cui- 
sine— everything from bierocks [pock- 
ets of dough filled with hamburger, on- 
ions, and cabbage > to kuchen (a coflfeecake 
dessert with a fruit filling). 

Storytelling will begin around a 
campfire Friday and Saturday night 
where old-timers and young’ u ns alike 
will lay claim to all sorts of legends, 
myths, and ghost stories ( last year guests 
were entertained by a solo yodeler)* 

Other enticements include: a buffalo 
hunter's camp, Indian dancing, cowboy 
poetr\ r , mock gunfighis, and a recently 
built replica sod house in Windmill Park 
(along with a family that recreates pio- 
neer life)* 

The festival will be held along Main 
Street (lined with wagons) and in Wind- 
mill Park. Admission is free. Chuck 
wagon breakfasts: 7-9 a.m. Saturday 
and Sunday. (405) 938-2818* 

— AJD 


OCTOBER 

4 Council House Indian Art Market, Creek 
Council House Museum, Okmulgee, 
(918) 756-2324 

11,12 Kiowa Black Leggins Ceremonial, 
Indian City Dance Grounds, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-3987 

25 Annual Intertribal Fall Gourd Dance, 



The Cedar 
Chest 


Where the road ends and 
the adventure begins 

c 

tickled 

* (Pink » 

Quest f^ancfi 

Saddle up and hit 
more than 150 miles of 
Kiamichi Mountain trails. 
Cabin, bunkhouses 
l RV Hookups 
* Corrals, stalls 
a Bring your own horse 
or ride one of ours 
t Open year round 

Call for reservations: 

(405) 244-3729 or (918) 266-4138 

ih'Aw 

3Vz mi, N. of Octavia, OK 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON SOUTHEASTERN 
OKLAHOMA, WRITE KIAMICHI COUNTRY, INC,, 
DEPT. 10, BOX 638, WILBURTON, OK 74 578, 
OR CALL (800) 722-8180 OR (918) 465-2367. 


fUAHECH! * OKI A) DMA 

counts NATIVE A.MER1CA 


Kl. A, Bo* 27, Rrokrn Bow, OK 7472B (403) 404-65 « I Fax (405) 494-6535 


Secluded cottages nestled 
on the southern slope of 
Kiamichi Mountain, The 
perfect choice for honey - 
mooners and romantic get- 
aways, Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuzzi 
tubs create a relaxing atmo- 
sphere, Cottages equipped 
with kitchen, king-size bed, 
TV, VCR, and charcoal grill. 

Eagle Creek 
Guest cottages 

HC15, BOX 250 
Smithville, OK 74957 
(405) 244-7597 


Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 

A FAMILY 
9 DINING 

10 mites north of Broken Bow 
on Hwy, 259. at the entrance to 
Lakeview Lodge 
Let us cater your reunion! 
Scott & Chandra Rickey 
(405) 494-6350 


CABINS, 
FUDGE FACTORY, 
AND EMPORIUM 

* Cabins have fireplaces, grills, TV, 
fully equipped kitchens, fish pond 

- Local ed 10 miles north of Broken 
Bo* on Hwy. 359 at entrance to 
Cedar Creek Golf Course 

Write or cad for reservations: 
Star Route, Box 38 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
(405) 494-5478 


^TOOTIESRESTAURAM^ 


Now open 6 da>s a week: 

Tues.-Tlurs. 3-11 p.m., Frl.-Sun. II a.m.-lO p.m. 

Seafood Buffet every Friday 5-10 p.m. 

Prime Rib Saturday 4-10 p.m. Sunday Buffet If a m. 3 p.m. 

Hwy. 253 Nirlb if Broken Bow il Steven s Gap Turnafl 1405) 4344731 


*3 HocNatown 
a Junction 

„ RESORTS 

j ♦ Cedar Creek Reson 
" ■ Fully Equipped Cabins 

iSrone Fireplaces. Decks, Porches. TV) 

• Quart; Hiking Trails 

■ Group Lodge 

■ Stocked Ponds 

■ Near 1 8 hole PGA Goff Couise 
and Trout River 

■ Fly Fishing Headquartm 

(800) 550-0521 

(405) 404-6521 * 1405) 494 6790 

Rr 4, Box 27, Hwy, 259 North, 
Broken Bow. OK 74728 


* tii njfrrK't t X >1 jfce liu.lils 

* Mr>, liurdens Fidjc ChdCttlatt* 

* FRANKOMA Dinncnv.ire 

■ I mil Crystal and Antic jlh.‘5, 

* Piiiiil in^S:7H.uIp(uris 

* Hand C'ratred Furrnmi'c 

* Scientific Angler I ti'-uliiiurtL^ 













CLASSIFIEDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED AND BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering anti luxury in the setting of a 
Victorian romance novel. Intimate oversize 
whirlpools* canopy hods and much m ore. 
Edmond/OKC (8(10) 299-6347. 

BED AND BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
May your dreams come true in our 1 941 Is 
apartment 213 W. Morgan Street, Tahlequah, 
OK, 74464, or enjoy our Two bedroom cabin on 
Lake Tenkiller. Gift certificates available. 
Reservations: 

I )r, Bill or Mary Geasland* (918 ) 456- 1 309. 

CHATEAU DuRHE 

Country French Estate, Cordell, OK 

(405) 832-5252 

HERITAGE MANOR BED AND BREAKFAST 
Elegan 1 1 urn-of-th c- century accom modal ions 
in charming country setting. Aline, OK. (405) 
463-2563 or (800) 295-2563, 

HOLM BERG HOUSE 
Perfect for business or pleasure! Historic 1914 
Craftsman inn located one block north ofOU 
football stadium. Antiques, gourmet breakfast. 
Norman, OK (800) 646-6221. 

TGLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant Oriental Decor. EufauJa, OK, 

( 800) 432-4656 or (918) 689-2745 Evenings. 

GIFTS 

GUY LOGSDON 

Co wboyAV cst e r n / Weste rn S wi ng/ i J oe 1 ry 
cassettes, cds, videos - the nation's greatest 
selection!! Free catalog! Guy Logsdon PO 
Box 520982, Tulsa, OK 74 1 52-0982 or (918) 
743-2171. 

RESORTS 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT & MARINA 
l ake Texoma houseboat rentals, Boats from 40- 
56 ft. Best way to enjoy Texomas secluded coves 
and island beaches. Rt. 1, Box 279, Mead, OK 
(405) 924-6240. 

HOME BEAUTIFUL 

KnJ REFINISHING 

Countertops, bathtubs, home appliances. 
First rate products and service. Free 
estimates. (405) 672-5583, 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

54.00 $3.50 $3.00 

Rates arc per word per issue. Abbreviations 
and zip codes count as otic word. Hyphen- 
ated words count as two words. To reserve 
your classified call I -800-777- 1 793, or mail 
your classified with payment to: Classified 
Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O, Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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Cleveland County Fairgrounds, Norman, 

(405) 321-8070 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

1 Booger Barter Team Roping, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

1 Clem McSpadden Bus by head Pasture 
Roping 8c Barrel Racing, N of Town, 

C I a re mo re, ( 9 1 8 ) 789 - 3 3 3 6 

1 Living Legends Rodeo, Nichols Park, 
Henrietta, (918) 652-3988 

4- 6 Great Plains Stampede Rodeo, Rodeo 

Arena, Altus, (405) 482-7100 

5,6 Pro Bull Riders Tour Challenge, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

OCTOBER 

5- 12 Grand Natl Morgan Horse Show, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 

1 7. 1 8 Dodge Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433, 
(800 ) 595-7433 

18.19 Roman Nose Hills Trail Ride for 
F eed t It e Ch i I d ren , W i ne G la W W o I fe 
Ranches, W a tonga, (405) 623-5452 

26- Nov 2 U,S. l earn Roping Champion- 
ships, State Fairgrounds/Lazy E Arena, 
OKC/Guthrie, (405) 297-8938 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

SEPTEMBER 

2- 7 Garfield County Fair, Fairgrounds, 

Enid, (405) 237-0238 

3- 6 Pawnee County Fair, Fairgrounds, 

Pawnee, (918) 762-2735 

4- 6 6th Annual Old Germany Restaurant 

Oktoberfcst, 15920 5E 29th, Choctaw, 
(405) 390-8647 

4-6 Rluegrass & Chili Festival, Downtown, 
Tulsa, (918) 583-2617 

4-6 Fall Festival, Downtown, Coweta, (918) 
486-2513 

4-6 Major County Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Fairnew, (405) 227-3786 
4-6 Woods County Fair, Fairgrounds, Alva, 
(405) 327-2786 

4- 7 Cleveland County Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Norman, (405) 360-4721 

5,6 Pumpkin Festival of the Arts, Court- 
house Lawn, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

5- 8 Mayes County Fair, Fairgrounds, Pryor, 
(918) 825-3241 

6 Oklahoma Wildlife Heritage & Down- 
town Street Festival, City Pa r k / Down - 
town, Cheyenne, (405) 497-3318 
6 Old Fort Days Heritage Festival, Fort 
Gibson Historical Site, Fort Gibson, 
(918)478-4780 

9-13 Kay County Fair, Fairgrounds, 


O it / a h o m u T d u y 


Blackwell, (405)363-419 5 
12-14 Heritage Fair, Osage County 

Fairgrounds, Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 
12-14 Indian Summer Festival, Com m u- 
nity Center, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
12-14 Rogers County Fair, Old Fair- 
grounds, Claremore, (918) 341 -2736 
12-28 State Fair of Oklahoma, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6700 
1 3 O k ra fe s t ! , Do wn t own , C h eco I a h , ( 9 1 8 ) 
473-4178 

13 Southwest Festival of the Arts, Means/ 
Clark Parks, Weatherford, (405 ) 772- 
7744,(800) 725-7744 
13,14 Calf Fry' Festival, American Legion 
Rodeo Complex, Yinita, (918) 256-7133 

19.20 Designs of Autumn Festival, 
Downtown, M iam i , ( 9 1 8 ) 542-448 1 

19-21 Fall Festival of the Arts, Convention 
Center, Elk City, (405) 225-0207 

20 Arts *n Action ‘97* Courthouse Lawn, 
Frederick, (405) 335-2126 

2(1 Mesta Festa '97, Historic Mesta Park, 
OKC, (405) 528-5193 

20.21 F i lie Arts Fest i va 1, Art Ce n te r, Po n ta 
City, (405) 765-9746 

21 Oklahoma Scottish Games Be Gathering, 

Chandler Park, Tulsa, (918) 834-6634 

25- Ocl 5 Tulsa State Fair, Fairgrounds, 

Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

26.27 Harvest Moon Storytelling Festival, 
Murrell Home, Tahlequah, (918) 45fU 
1800 

26- 28 Inti Festival, Library Plaza, Lawton, 
(405) 581-3470 

27 Arcadia Lake Festival, Edmond, (405) 
359-4573 

27 Fall Fest, Main Street, Comanche, (405) 
439-5707 

27 I nd i a n Summer Arts Festival XV III, 
Courthouse Lawn, Chandler, (405) 258- 
3131 

27 Main Street Kettle Cookoff & Folk 
Festival, Park Street, Sapulpa, (918) 224- 
5709 

27 Oil Patch Jamboree, Whitlock & Way 
Park, Drum right, (918) 352-2204 

27.28 Art in the Park, Central Park. 
Ardmore, (405) 221-5118 

27,28 The Great New Moon Festival, 
Cherokee Courthouse, Gore, (918) 489- 
5663 

27,28 Pelican Festival XIV, Citywide, 
Grove, ( 918)786-2289 

OCTOBER 

3,4 Wa tonga Cheese Festival, Downtown/ 
Fairgrounds, Watonga, (405) 623-5452 
3-5 Red Fern Festival, Wilkerson Park, 
West Si loam Springs, (918) 422-5355 
4 Creative Craft Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Norman, (405) 360-4721 
4 Czech Festival, Main Street/ Downtown, 
Yukon, (405) 354-7573 
4 Fall fest* Simmons Center, Duncan, (405) 
252-4160 
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4 Firefighters Chili Cook-off & Car Show* 
Grady County Fairgrounds, Chickasha* 
(405) 222-6030 

4 Octoberfest, Woods County Fairgrounds* 
Alva* (405) 327-1647 
4 Oktoberfest, IdabeL (405) 286-3305 

4,5 16th Annual Fall Arts 8c Crafts Festival, 
Turner Falls Park* Davis, (405) 369-2402 

4,5 Oktoberfest, Marland Mansion Estate, 
Ponca City, (405) 767-0422 

4,5 Taylorsville Country Fair, Rural Payne 
County* Perkins* (405) 547-2420 
9-11 Oklahoma Inti Bluegrass Festival, 
Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 282-4446 
1 1 Dog Fest "97, Fairgrounds* Tulsa* (918) 
827-6051 

1 1 Global Oklahoma* Rose State College* 
Midwest City, (405) 736-0313 
1 1 GooberFest* Kauger Memorial Park, 
Colony, (405) 929-7219 
11 Historical Fall Farm Fest* Overstreet - 
Kerr Historical Farm, Keota, (918) 966- 
3396 

1 1 Oktoberfest, Holy Church Catholic 
Church, Vinita* (918) 256-2029 
1 1 Pumpkin Festival* Downtown Square, 
Cordell* (888) 267-3355 
1 1 Short grass Arts Festival* Community 
Center* Akus, (405) 482-5100 
11*12 G ra p es of W ra t h F est i va l * C i tywi d e* 
Sallisaw* (918) 775-2558 
12,13 Great West Chili Fest, Downtown 
Square* Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172 

16- 19 Oktoberfest, River West Festival 
Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-2005 

17 Pumpkin Festival* Downtown, 
Blackwell, (405) 363-4195 

17- 19 Fall Festival* Robbers Cave State 
Park* Wilburton* (918) 465-3831 

25 Art in the Park "97* Blinn Memorial 
Park, Tonkawa, (405) 628-2220 
25 Sorghum Day Festival, Main Street, 
Wewoka* (405) 257-5485 
3 1 -Nov 2 Arts 8c Crafts Fall Festival, Expo 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 743-431 1 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

5-7 Autumn Magic Celebration, Down- 
town* Guthrie* (405) 282-1948 
5-7 Greater Tulsa Antiques Show* 
Fairgrounds, Tulsa, (918) 682-7420 
5-7 Shrine Circus* Civic Center, Muskogee, 
(918) 682-9131 

6 Cherokee Strip Days Celebration, 

Courthouse Lawn* Enid* (405) 237-2494 
12 Orange Peel 1997 "Into the Galaxy & 
Beyond” Featuring Jeff Foxworthv* 

OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-8393 
12*13 Ted d y Ben r A f fa i r* Ra m a d a J n n , 
Norman* (405) 329-0767 
12-14 Antique Show & Sale, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC* (405) 232- 
8871 



Patrick Lynch's tombstone , 


Tombstone Tales 

September 27,28 

Atop a hiN and surrounded by an 
old rock wall, the Fort Reno Old Post 
Cemetery provides a lasting memorial 
to Indian scouts* cavalrymen, preach- 
ers, German and Italian POWs* and 
even a few prairie women (all of whom 
are buried in the 19th century cem- 
etery). 

During El Ren o"s Tombstone Tales, 
local folks gussied up in period clothes 
reenact the lives of more than a dozen 
people buried there* As folks meander 
through the cemetery, they learn 
about everyone from Ben Clark* once 
a scout for General Sheridan and Gen- 
eral Custer, to an Indian scout named 
Chalk who died in an 1881 battle. 

Of the almost 200 graves* 70 are 
Italian and German POWs (Fort Reno 
became a POW camp in 1843, Al- 
though only one POW died at the fort* 
POWs who died elsewhere were bur- 
ied there.) The cemetery is the final 
resting place of more POWs than any- 
where else in the state ( there are only 
five other POW graves in Oklahoma). 

The tales are told at II a. m. and 4 
p.m. Saturday and 2 p.m. Sunday. Ad- 
mission: $7.50 (children under 12 
free). If you still have an appetite* an 
original chuck wagon serves up beans 
and corn bread, (405) 262-1 188. 

— AJD 


12-20 Bartlesville Centennial Grand Finale 
Week, Citywide, Bartlesville, (918) 336- 
1897 

13 Amish Auction & Craft- Antique Sale* 
Ben B, Troyer Farm* Clarita, (405) 428- 
3463 

13 Bill Tilghman Days, Citywide, 


Cromwell* (405) 944-5840 
13 Cherokee Strip Celebration* Court- 
house Park* Perry* (405) 336-4684 
13 Founder’s Day, Main Street* 

Collinsville, (918) 371-4703 
13 Old-TimerLs Day* Downtown, Flarrah* 
(405)454-2601 

13,14 Water Ski Tournament* Outlaw 
Lake, Marlow, (405) 658-2140 
15 Centennial Golf Tourn ament* Hill crest 
Country Club* Bartlesville* (918) 336- 
1897 

18- 2 1 Vietnam Veterans T raveling Wall, 
Whitaker Education & Training Center, 
Pryor* (918)479-8641 

19 Cow Thieves 8c Outlaws Reunion, 
Wpolaroc Ranch, Bartlesville, (918)336- 
1897 

19*20 40th Tulsa Reg" I Fly-In* Frank 
Phillips Field/Bartlesville Airport, 
Bartlesville, (918)622-8400 
19*20 Geronimo Birthday Celebration* 

City Hall, Geronimo* (405) 353-5511 

19- 21 Tulsa Centen n ial H omecom i ng, 

City wide, Tulsa* (918) 596-1898 

20 Oklahoma State Water Ski Champion- 
ship Tournament* Rebel Valley Lake, 
Marietta* (405) 229-2121 

20 Outlaw Days, Redbud Park* Marlow, 
(405) 658-22 12 

20 Pi o n ce r Da y s, Do w n town * Skiatook* 
(918)396-3702 

2 5 Tast e of A rd ut ore* M a i n S I reel* 
Ardmore* (405) 226-6246 

26 Living Arts Poetry Slam* Living Arts of 
Tulsa, Tulsa* (918) 585-1234 

26-28 12th Annual Retreat: Quilts by the 
Dozen* Western Hills Guest Ranch* 
Wagoner* (918) 252-1911 

27 Fall Gala, Pbilbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5330 

27 Quilt Show, Activity Center, Guymon* 
(405) 338-3880 

27 Third Annual Hook"n Cookoff* Langley* 
Powderhom Park* (918) 782-3214 
28*29 Bart Conner Celebrity Banquet* 
Auction* 8c Open Golf Tournament* 

Nat "I Cowboy Hall of Fame/Oak Tree 
Golf Club* Okc/Edniond* (405) 634- 
5344 

OCTOBER 

2- 4 NWOSU Centennial Homecoming, 

Downtown Square/ NWOSU* Alva, (405) 
327-8540 

3- 5 OK State Sugar Art Show, Fairgrounds* 
Tulsa, (918) 29# 1 25 

4 Art in the Park Show/Sale, Nat l 
Recreation Area* Sulphur, (405) 622- 
2824 

4 1 leritage Day* Me Ales ter Building 
Foundation* McAkster* (918) 423-2932 
4*5 1997 Heritage Hills Historic Homes 
Tour, Oklahoma City* (405) 236-0703 

4,5 Celebration of Children* 1 later Park* 
Edmond, (405) 359-4630 


September > October l 9 9 7 
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HORSE RACES 

SEPT 1 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 1 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 4-8 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 5 *7 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 11-15 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 12-15 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 18-22 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 18-21 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 25-29 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 27-28 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 2-6 

REMINGTON 

OCT 3-5 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 9-13 

REMINGTON 

OCT 10-12 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT TG-2Q 

REMINGTON 

OCT 17-19 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 23*27 

REMINGTON 

OCT 24-26 

BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 30,31 

REMINGTON 

OCT 31 

BLUE RIBBON 


5 Art in the Park, 
Andrews Park, 
Norman, (405) 360- 
I 102 

6,7 Antique Gun, 
Coin, & Hobby Show, 
Activity Center, 
Guymon, 1405) 652- 
2204 

7 Antipasto, 
Appraisals, & 
Antiques, Historical 
Society Museum, 
Edmond, (405) 340- 
0078 

10-12 Antique 
Tractor & Farm 
Equipment Sale, 
Steam & Gas Engine 
Park, Pawnee, (918) 


762-2108 

1 1 African Expo, 

Civic Assembly Center, Muskogee, (405) 
521-0353 

1 1 Chisholm Trail Chili Cookoff/ Arts & 


(918) 669-6600 

31 Trick-or-Treat, Main Street, Ardmore, 
(405) 226-6246 

31, Nov I A Beavers Bend Halloween!, 
Beavers Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow, 
(405) 494-6556 

31 -Nov 2 Mistletoe Market, State Pair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 843-5668 


RUNS, RIDES’ & WALKS' 

SEPTEMBER 

6 W arriors Challenge Run & Women’s 
Distance Festival, Lake Pawnee, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2493 

6,7 1NTEGRLS Lake Hefner STREAK, Stars 
8c Stripes Park, OKC, (405) 525-5762 

7 Race for the Cure, Rogers University, 
Tulsa, (918) 743-2222, ext* 597 

13 Tulsa Zoo Run, Mohawk Park/Tulsa 
Zoo, Tulsa, (918) 669-6600 

14 Ride for Your Life, A rb tickle Wilder- 
ness, Davis, (405) 369-2397 


Crafts Show, Fuqua Park East, Duncan, 
(405) 255 - 6042 

1 1 Di zzy Dea n D ay, C i t ywi d e. Spa u Id i ng, 
(405) 379-2887 

11,12 Aunt Jane’s Arts & Crafts Show, Port 
Washita Historical Sites, Durant, (405) 
924-6502 


19-21 Biker Days in the Osage, Biker Park, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-3397 
20 Family Fitness Day, Midwest City 
Hospital, Midwest City, (405) 739-1293 
22 Pall Equinox Walk, Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Park, Spiro, (918)962- 
2062 


11,12 Muskogee Air Show & Bedouin 
Shrine Classic Car Exhibition, Davis 
Field, Muskogee, (918) 682-1364 

16- Nov 1 Scary Prairie Playrtdes, Read 
Ranch, Chandler, (405) 258-2999 

17- 19 Country Fair & Talent Show, 
Cherokee Heritage Center, Ta hi equ ah, 
(918) 456-6007 

17,18,24,25,29-Nov 1 Haunted Castle, The 
Castle of Muskogee, Muskogee, (9 1 8) 
687-3625 
18 Heritage Day, 
Downtown, Caddo, 
(405) 367-2734 
18 Pumpkin Patch 
Arts & Crafts Show, 
Texotna State Resort 
Park, Kingston, (405) 
564-23 if 
18,19 18th Annual 
Little Dixie Bass 
Classic, Catfish Bay, 
Ki ngston, (405 ) 924- 
3898 

23-25 Far West 


FOOTBALL 

ou 

SEPT 6 

SYRACUSE 

SEPT 27 

LOUISVILLE 

OCT 18 

BAYLOR 

OCT 25 

KANSAS STATE 

osu 

SEPT 13 

FRESNO STATE 

SEPT 27 

NE LOUISIANA 

OCT 4 

TEXAS 

OCT 11 

COLORADO 

OCT 25 

MISSOURI 


Fiddlers Convention, 
Holiday Inn, Elk City, 

(405) 789-3850 

24,25 Railroad Days, Hugo, (405) 326- 
6630,(888)773-3768 
24-26 An Affair of the Heart, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 632-2652 
25 Boorama, Main Street, Ada, (405) 436- 
3032 

27-31 H al low ZOO een , T u I sa Zoo , T u Isa , 


27 Sacred Heart Century Bike Race, St. 
Gregory’s, Shawnee, (405) 878-5290 

28 That Cotton Pickin’ Run, Football 
Stadium, Hollis, (405) 688-3419 

OCTOBER 

4 Hills of Oklahoma Tour for Bicyclists, 
Travertine Nature Center, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 

4 Run for Your Life, Arb tickle Wilderness, 
Davis, (405) 369-2397 

4 Ru n t o Rea d , Cen l ra 1 Lib ra rv, Tu Isa, 

(918) 596-7977 

6 Dam Pryor, (918) 825-0157 

15 Tenkiller Cross-Country Run, Cherokee 
Landing State Park, Cookson, (918) 457* 
5996 

19 24th Annual Fall Foliage Bicycle Tour, 
Reeves Park, Norman, (405) 364-5513 

19 Alfalfa Bill Bike Ride, Pennington Creek 
Park, Tishomingo, (405) 371-2175 

24-26 Slime Fest, Roman Nose State Park, 
Watonga, (405) 752-8642 

25 Tulsa Run, Downtown, Tulsa, (918) 
587-8786 


LIVING HISTORY 

SEPTEMBER 

6 Old Fort Days Heritage Festival, 
Citywide, Fort Gibson, (9 1 8) 478-4780 
12-14 Cherokee Strip Encampment, 


Museum of the Cherokee Strip, Enid, 
(405)237-1907 

26-28 Old-Time Threshing Bee, Major 
County Historical Society, Fairvievv, 
(405) 227-2265 

OCTOBER 

2- 5 Mexican War Symposium 8; Living 

History', Military Park, Fort Gibson, 
(918) 478-3355 

3- 5 Heritage Days, Fountainhead State 

Park, Checotah, (918) 689-4607 

24,25 Ghost Stories, Fort Washita Historic 
Sites, Durant, (405) 924-6502 
25 Ghost Stories, Military Park, Fort 
Gibson, (918)478-4088 
25 Tribal Wars of Oklahoma, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
5176 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

SEPTEMBER 

6 Poetry' Workshop, Living Arts of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 

13 Oh You Beautiful Doll, Chisholm frail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

20, 27, Oct 18, Tatting Workshop, 
Chisholm Trail Museum, Kingfisher, 
(405)375-5176 

OCTOBER 

4 Beginning Genealogy' Workshop, 

Rudisill North Reg’l Library, Tuba, 
(918)596-7280 

1 1 Schernschmitt — 'German Paper 
Cutting Workshop, Chisholm Trail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

25 Tribal Wars of Oklahoma, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
5176 

25,26 Pinata, Sugar Skulls, & Often da 
Building Workshops, Living Arts of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 


Dates and times am change without notice; 
please confirm before attending arty event. 
The calendar is a free service published on a 
spa ce- ava da b le basis ♦ T o he co n s i dered , 
please mail a concise notice o f the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date , time, place, address* and both a contact 
telephone number and a number that can be 
published. Norices must arrive at Oklahoma 
Today three calendar months prior to 
publication (Le. September-October events 
are due June 1 ). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P.(X Box 
53384, Oklahoma City , OK 73152 or fax; 
(405) 522-4588. Questions? Call (405) 521- 
2496; we cannot > however, take listings over 
the telephone. 
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We're saving you time 
to save you money. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority is streamlining its toll-collection 
process to keep you on your way. New toll plazas are designed to 
prevent traffic congestion. And for PikePass holders, there's no need 
to even slow down. These are just a couple of examples of our 
continuing commitment to convenience. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 
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500 BURGERS AND 


100 BOUNDS OF FRIES. 

From one mom & pop 


KITCHEN EVERY DAY. 


Where do they get 




It all began on July 4, 1891. 

i 

Oscar Weber Bilbv s creation sizzled to 

\ 

perfection on his hand-forged, iron 
griddle. The hamburger was born. 

Today, the Bilbv family proudly 
cooks every one of Weber’s award-winning 
burgers on that very same griddle. And 
Oklahoma Natural Gas gives it the sizzle. 

In fact, the entire kitchen is natural gas. 
Because only gas keeps the old griddle at 
an even temperature and crisps those fries 


to erolden perfection 



something for Tulsans it) brag 


about. It’s a taste that's Pure Oklahoma. 


()KIAIK)M\ 

= Natural 
" t.- Gas 


P U RE OKLAHOMA 




